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and . “ For two whole days—they seemed years—did I remain in this insen- and regard the brain as a voltaic battery, and all muscular movement as 
eds BreBRBACVUBEB. sible state. I despaired of being rescued. I knew not how my medical | the effect of an electrical current along the nerves,:-our views of Life and 
yle eaten tits men were to discover their —— ih malady: and the fear of | Death will mere altered.” 
. = ing given over and buried alive still haunted me. | “ How so 
_ THE CHILD AND THE STARS. oy erall more ghastly thought pnrsued me. I began to ask myself, ‘Is | “ Why, you must all admit that sensation and thought are not elee- 
the BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. this death?) Am I really alive? Do the dead hear and feel?’ | trical phenomena; you cannot suppose them other than vital pheno- 
gh, “They tell me, dear father, each gem ia the sky “] then thought of the imperishable nature of my soul. It, of — ; mena; that is to say, a peculiar class of phenomena quite apart from all 
and That sparkles at night is a star, preserves itself through all bodily decay. Is it imprisoned in the body | others? J 
ar But why do they dwell in those regions so high, as long as the body holds together? and shall { be iiberated only on the “W ell; conclude. ow 
ica! And shed their cold lustre so far? utter falling away of these fleshly wails that encompass me? Am | to be , But it is by no means necessary to supppose that muscular motion is 
o I know that the sun makes the blossoms to spring, buried, sensible of all that is going on around me! And this soul | any thing more than galvanism, or something analogous. Indeed, we 
sae | That it gives to the flow’rets their birth, | which survives, how long is it to remain on earth? Is the grave its | know that the effects of contractility can be produced in a most arbitrary 
| But what are the stars? do they nothing but fling purgatory ?” é , a manner, and even upon things not endowed with the muscular fibre. 
for. Their cold rays of light upon earth ?”’ “Such was the nature of the thoughts which harassed me. Neither Therefore if say, if we accept life, @ e. sensation and thought, as immate- 
‘sleep nor cessation of my fears had 1. The weary hours slowly rolled | rial, as sui generis, aud all muscular action, which is the most obvious in- 
i “ My child, it is said, that yon starsinthe sky, ou; but to me they brought no repose; one incessant rush of horrible | dication of life, as material—as belonging to a class of phenomena similar 
to an weride that ave fashion’d like this, ideas tormented me, at those times when I was not sullering agonies to those of galvanism, then we are led, by the Captain’s strange revela- 
en Where the souls of the good and the gentle who die, from the attempts to restore my sensibility. tion, to new views of death. Life is indestructible; death is the cessa- 
be Assemble together in bliss ; | “Suddenly lopened myeyes. |. | tion of muscular action, And then comes the ghastly reflection before 
ink And the rays that they shed o’er the earth is the light | “My rapture was so great, that, fearing it might be some ulasion, and | alladed to, that life may be imprisoned in a corpse, and a painful con- 
Of His glory whose throne is above, anxious nut to dispel it, L continued for some moments to look steadily, | sciousness may attend that total paralyses of muscular action we call 
ne That tell us, who dwell in these regions of night, and with intense pleasure, at the furniture of the bed, and the bottles on | death.” 
ical How great is His goodness and ee the mantelpiece. I then moved my hand. It obeyed me, although | «But this is all mere supposition.” 
1 at feebly. I moved my head. 1 opened my lips. I spoke! We. Pardon me. The Captain’s experience is a warrant for regarding it 
ide “ Then, father, why still press your'hand to your brow, | “ The astonishment of the nurse, the astonishment of every one, ex- | as something more. Let me also call to your recollection the experi- 
Why stillare your cheeks pale with care ? j cept ihe surgeon, who with professional coolness took my recovery quite | ments made upon the corpse of Clydesdale the murderer, some yearsago. 
are Ifall that was gentle be dwelling there now, as au expected occurrence, was unbounded. And the surgeon also | He was executed, and remained hanging for nearly an hour. He was 
ed Dear mother, I know, must be there.” | deigued to be surprised when I repeated to him certain things I had | then, brought to the anatomical theatre, where the present DrgUre expe- 
ae. “Thou chidest me well,” said the father, with pain, | heard him say to his colleague respecting my state! rimented on him. ‘ ‘oe 
ubt “ Thy wisdom is greater by far, | “LT recovered. My illness interested the ‘faculty’ very much; be- | “ A large incision was first made in the nape of nis neck, below the 
} We may mourn for the lost, but we should not complain, ' cause it was to them a novel case. Bat, as usual, they pretended to see | occiput. The vertebre were laid open, and the spinal marrow brought 
ws While we gaze on each beautiful star.” | no mystery init. They explained it by saying that the nerves of motion | into view. At the same time, another large incision was made in the left 
the ‘ pa RS | had been paralysed, and the nerves of sensation had been untouched. hip, to lay bare the sciatic nerve. The pointed rod connected with one 
ant DEATH-IN-LIFE , Yet that is surely no explanation It is simply a technical expression of | end of the battery was now placed in contact with the spinal marrow. 
“s the fact. But men always fancy when thay have named anything they | while the other rod was applied to the sciatic nerve. Every muscle of 
We The ya om incident in the anecdote I am about to relate is so start- | have explained it. Like a friend of mine, who, on his child asking him | the body was instantly agitated with horrible convulsions. Among the 
ling and singular, that I must, at the outset, assure the reader of its ab- | how it was that crystal, which was heavier than wood, could be seen experiments, there was one to make the diaphragm move, which succeed- 
zed solute truth. As the persons concerned are still living, I have, for obvi- | through! exclaimed somewhat patronisingly, ‘Why, my dear boy, you|ed admirably: labourious breathing was thus induced! A breathing 
and ous reasons, adopted a form in which the real circumstances are disguis- | can see through the crystal because it is a ¢ransparent substance.’ Of this corpse—fancy that! 
ed, aad only the important ex perience is preserved. The story was told | sort seems the explanation of my case.” ' } | “ Bat more horrible still, the supraorbital nerve was laid bare, and the 
. me at dinner by one of the medical men engaged in the affair. | Captain Harst finished his story with an anecdote, like av accomplished | most extraordinary grimaces were produced; every muscle of his coun- 
this “ We live surrounded with mystery and horror,” said Captain Hurst, | narrator who is unwilling to leave a painful effect on the minds of his| tenance was simultaneously thrown into fearful action; rage, horror, 
tive “and, by George! the more we strive to explain the mystery, the more | audience. | despair, auguish, and ghastly smiles alternated on the murderer's face. 
yuse does its dim ghastliness reveal itself.” We laughed at his anecdote, and the laugh certainly took away some | Thelspectators were terribly agi tated—some were ill, others left the room. 
“ What reference has that magnificent aphorism, so magniloquently ex- | of the unpleasant effect of his story. But we all cemained‘silent and| “Suppose—and the supposition is not altogether gratuitous—the mur- 
pressed, to mesmerism ?” I asked. thoughtful for some miuutes. derer really feltvery invision of the knife, every shock of the battery, 
rati- “ Little enough. Mesmerism brings one of the mysteries of our being | _I broke silence, at last, by saying—*‘ Doubtless the many instances of | and that those feartul expressions were only the too feeble indications of 
into evidence, viz. the power of inducing a complete insulation of one | persons being buried alive, which we read of, especially in the Italian | his sutferings—indications permitted. owing to the momentary power 
neo part of our organisation from the other; so that the mesmerised patient | anecdotes, are to be mostly explained as the fate of persons affected as | over muscular motion which galvanism gave him! I know of nothing 
shall be absolutely insensible to pain, and yet not insensible to other sen- | you were, Captain. The horror of the unfortunates aware of what was! more horrible.” 
ere gations.” coming must have been terrific. Conceive also the feelings of a man in | ‘There was a long pause. 
ar- “ And the ne tapes A he hel that state overhearing the undisguised sentiments of those who, whilehe | My neighbour broke it by saying,—“ Have you been inventing these 
“The mystery is how, in an organisation so marvellously complex as | was alive, treated him with such hypocritical tenderness! Now he | horrors by way of disturbing our digestion?” 
ours, wherein the parts are so inter-dependent, there should be a violent | would curse his inability to awake and confound them!” we Not I,” replied the Captain ; “T have given you my simple and ve 
ny» interruption of one portion of the ——— action, without a correspond-{ “1 don't put much taith in those cases,” observed my right-hand neigh- | ritable experience.” 
Mr. ing interruption of the other. Men have stupidly talked of the vital me-! bour. “People have been on the point of being buried alive, we know ; | “ And Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Chemistry,” 1 rejoined, “is the authority 
Mr chanism, as if the frame of man were like the works of a watch. But} but authenticated cases are few.” | for what I have mentioued.” ‘ 
ell you cannot so interrupt the action of the watch.” ‘* But remember,” said I, ‘‘ that of all those who have been buried | “I prefer not believing it.” 
Pha “ Well, captain, I grant that you have made out a mystery; but what | alive, none have come back to tell the tale.” | “Believing what?” 
= / of it! Is not everything about us a mystery? And wherein lies the pe- “ Yes, in some cases, they have escaped, In the Observatore Florentino,| “That shen dual feel.” 
no- ; culiar horror of which you spoke ?” 3 eye there is a story told of a lady who was buried, and who awoke in| «Can you prove the contrary?” 
tion g “Did I never tell you my famous story of Death-in-Life?” he inquired | the vault and escaped. Leigh Hunt dramatised the story in his Legend| “No. * But | ask you to define what death really is.” 
the “No. But let us — I raced h h | of Florence.” ; “T cannot.”’ 
“ , g *“* There c ' age 7 aaj "7 0. ; “in Te . 5 “rn . : ° 
con. i Pris Based bane Dalle wna pre fine — Oe on tes ¢. Gling bis al There ea good ane edote, said the Captain, “ in Tallemant des Reaux, | Then you confess we know nothing about it 1” 
‘ ! nd v ] pt. Hurst, filling bis glass and | of a man whose wife was supposed to be dead, but who was brought to “Lconfess it. Death is aname we give to the unknown. We name it, and 
eri placing it on the mantel-piece, passed the claret round. | life again by the shock of the bier against a house, the bearers having fancy we have explained it. : y 
“Our conversation about mesmerism,” he began. ‘recalled to me one | stumbled in turning a corner. Some time afterward:, she died in ear-|  ~ P 
ati " of my early experience, and it was so horrible that I seldom think of it| nest. As the funeral procession was about to set forth, the disconsolate | 

















without some prosy reflection, such as I fayoured yon with just now. In 
the mesmeric state—as in that induced by the inhalation of ether—the 
sensations of pain are wholly deadened. I have experienced the reverse. 
I once had paralysis of the nerves of motion on/y. Every nerve of sensa- 











husband approached the priest, and between his sobs said,‘ Be caretul 
39 


in turning the corners, will you! 











WHO WAS ROBIN HOOD? 


From the Edinburgh Review’ 
A Lytell Geste of Robin Hode, with other Ancient and Modern Ballads 


1. » © ,s Oo 10T I'TINIIR . . 4 : 
land tion was uninfluenced; but every nerve of muscular action was comple- nance Pemmenediapenmenas ond ae relating ~ ee cotebeaten Yeoman. Edited by John Ma 
3 his \ tely deadened. | “To return to your own case, Captain. [t suggests unpleasant reflec- | thew Gutch, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1847. ? 
i} to “T was with myregimentatthe time. The attack was so sudden, that, | tions. It absclutely throws a doubt upon that which hitherto has been | Robin Hood; a fragment, by the late Robert Southey, and Caroline 
seated on the sofa, I fell back as one asleep. I tried to call for assist- | acknowledged as indisputable, viz. that the dead feel no pain. But do | Sor thley. 8vo. Ediabarg and London: 1847. 
hiiee ance; but it was in vain. I could not stir; I could not move my arm;| they not?) [am not at all sure of it. How are we to prove they do not? On dismissing. in November 1644, the commissioners whom the Parlia- 
— I could not even open my eyes. | heard the sounds of merriment above | The mere absence of any of the signs which, ina normal condition of} meut had sent to him at Oxford to treat fur peace, Charles 1. most need- 
5 me; I heard every footstep on the stairs; but L was as if perfectly life- | the body, indicate pain, is no proof; because death isabnormal. In your | lessly atfrouted them. He refused them the usual courtesy of communicat- 
less, except as to my sense of hearing. It was most horrible! I might | case, there was a concomitance of keen sensibility, with a complete ab- | ing to them the contents of his answer tothe proposals of which they bad 
; perish there, if no one came unasked, without a chauce of getting assist- | sence of all outward indications thereof. How amI to know that the | been the bearers. The commissioners ventured to remark upon the in- 
ative ance. The seuse of imprisonment was absolutely overwhelming ! | dead man whom I am dissectiug does not feel every incision of the knife, | civility, on which his Majesty packed them off with the following rebuke 
r 7. “How long I lay thus, 1 know not. Time was ‘leaden-footed’ indeed | thongh he be utterly unable to give any indication thereof?’ And what = What is that to you, who are but to carry whatIseud? And if] 
~~ tome. Every footstep I heard was interpreted into a lucky omen of | 8 fearful thought is even the suspicion of such a thing!” a will send the song of Robin Hood and Little ‘ John, you must carry it.” 
Bo a apoody assistance. But notasoul came into my room. The footsteps | “ We must alter our definition of death,” said my neighbour. “ We | Obsequious cavaliers very probably repeated this impertinence as a nota- 
ivan- all passed my door with cruel indifference. After many ‘a bope defer- | must call death that state of the body wherein it isuo longer able to obey | bje exhibition of royal spirit; but graver men would ponder on it, as a truer 
"Fo: red,’ I heard at last to my infinite satisfaction, the noisy ascent of my | the volitions.” . revelation of the character and temper of their infatuated king, than what 
post cousin Charles, and a brother-officer, named Thresher. They, at least, “Then paralysis is death?” Clarendon had studied to impress upon his State Papers, in language so 
RE were coming to me! Yes—the lock was turned—and the two came “A paralysed limb is a dead limb, so long as it remains paralysed. | solemn and imposing, that it is almost impossible even now to distrust 
io ) boisterously into the room. c When the whole frame is paralysed, the man is dead.” their majestic tone. 
— “* Now, then, Harry!’ exclaimed my cousin, ‘up with you! Ullo! ‘ Let us,’ interposed the Captain, “compare the two opposite condi- Our present purpose, however, is nut to comment upon the ill humour 
| Rail pretending to be asleep— won't do! tions of a mesmerised patient, and a patient affected as i was affected. | of Charles 1., but upon his illustration. The song of Robin Hood and 
“¢ Trim his mustache!’ exclaimed Thresher. In the one case paralysis ot the nerves of sensation ” Little John, was the most popular instance of a tamil ar and household 
Wed. ‘ “ They shook me. Of course I gave no signs of waking. They pulled “Nay, Captain, not exactly—only of those nerves which minister to | story that occurred to him. It was in the mouth of every one, from the 
wday my hair: I was immovable. They ran pins into me; I should have | the sensation of pain; the senses are not affected; the patient hears, sees, | palace to the cottage ; and it isso still. It has floated down the stream 
aday : winced if I could, but I was fixed in immovability. They began at length | and smells.” of time for many centures, and although it may have lost, in its descent, 
y and / to suspect that something was the matter with me. But I was warm.! “ Well, then,I will be more precise, and say that, in the mesmeric | somewhat of its ancient fascination, there is even now an attractiveness 
oe Could I be shamming? After many ineffectual aitempts to rouse me, | State, the nerves which minister to the sensation of pain are paralysed, | obout it, sufficient toallure many eyes and stir many hearts—quite enough 
os they sent for the army surgeon. He came, examined me, and, to my | While the nerves which minister to muscular action are in full play. In | to jastify the publication of two as handsome volumes as those put forth 
lo by horror, I heard bim say,— . : the other case, the nerves of motion are paralysed, and the nerves of sen- | by Mr. Gutch; and to enliven by its animating title a more appropriate 
= “It’s very extraordinary. I'm afraid he’s no more.’ sation are in full play. In which case, would you call the man a dead | fragment than the posthumous Robin Hood of Southey, which is not like- 
nie i “Then I-should be buried alive! Conceive my feelings at such a| man?” | ly, we fear, to add another leaf from the holly-tree or the laurel, to either 
and thought ; cpneeive my struggles to tell them I was no. dead—that I heard “In neither case,” exclaimed one of the guests. name. 
the all they were saying—these struggles being totally ineffectual, because I “ Why not in the latter 1” The existing evidence of Robin Hood's wide-spread popularity are sin- 
rvicel could not move a muscle! ; : : | « Because only the motory nerves are dead ; all that is essentially hu-| gularly numerous. There is scarcely a country in England, or any class 
_" | All sorts of remedies were applied, but I remained as insensible as! man lives.” of ancient remains, which, in some place or other, does not claim a kind 
pes ‘ before. A second surgeon was called in, whe thought that I had, possi-| ‘‘ How is that to be ascertained ?” of relations.ip to tais celebrated hero, Cairns on Blackdown in Somer- 
a bly, only an attack of paralysis. 1 had hopes again ! ; ; ““ Why—you just now assumed it.” setshire, and barrows near to Whitby in Yorkshire and Ledlow in Shrop- 
Vainly should I endeavour to convey to you any idea of the moral! “Idid. Butinasmuch as each pztient can only know his own case, | shire, are termed Robin Hood’s pricks or butts; lofty natural eminences 
came and physical torture to which I was subjected. The surgeons thought it} and cannot make it known to others, my assumption falls to the ground.” } in Gluuc estershire and Derbyshire, are Robin Hood’s hills; a huge rock 
>and necessary to stimulate my nerves, and restore them to their sensibility ;| ‘I don’t understand you.” near Matlock is Robin Hood’s Tor; ancient boundary stones, asin Lin- 
ine of but their sensibility was frightfully acute! and the pain I suffered in the “ If your motory nerves are paralysed, how am | to know that your | colnshire, are Robin Hood’s crosses; a presumed loggan or rocking-stone 
| cha- attempts to restore my sensation of pain was indescribable. One propo-| sensory nerves are not likewise paralysed? You give me no clae. To a| in Yorkshire, is Robin Hood’s penny stone ; a fountain near Nottingham, 
rence sing a mustard bath; another saying—‘ Oh! that will not be half strong | spectator there is absolutely no indication of the seusory nerves being in | another between Doncaster and Wakefield, and one in Lancashire, is his 
ily of enough !’—and | unable even by wincing to express that their remedies a normal condition. How then, is it to be known?” stable ; a rude natural rock in Hope Dale is his chair; a chasm at Chate 
aes were not only already too violent, but absolutely applied to an imaginary | I here interposed, and called attention to the singular effects of galvan- | worth ishis leap; Blackstone Edge in Lancashire, is his bed; ancient 
g7 evil. It was the nerves of muscular action which needed stimulating. | ism upon the dead bidy. oaks, in various parte of the country, are his trees; Plumpton park im 
Bat they could not know it. “If,” said I, “ we accept the hypothesis of some modern physivlogists, | Camberland, the forest of Feckenham in Worcestershire, the deep glade 
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of Sherwood and Barnsdale, and the innermost recesses of N eedwood and 
Inglewood, still resound with his exploits; while Loxley, the med 
place of his birth, which is set down by the old writers as in orkshire 
or Nottinghamshire, is now claimed by Warwickshire and Staffordshire ; 
and will in due time be contested by t 
dates. A singular saying, “Robin W 
one time made gvod its way into a . 
quibble. It appears, by the reports, that reverend judges have done it the 
honour of introducing it on more than one occasion. If they could have 
foreseen the trouble they were bringing upon Ritson by this now obscure 
allusion, it may be hoped that they would have refrained—the outlaw 
would have been scarcely more perplexed at finding himself before them 
in his own proper form in open Court. ; . 
Robin Hood’s companions have a kind of coparcenary in their master s 
popularity. Wakefield still remembers her celebrated pinder George 4 
Green ; and he is asign-post hero, not only there, but in places far distant 
from the scene of his first encounter with his chief. The 














names of Maid 
Marian and Friar Tuck, of Scarlet Much, and, above all, of Little John, 
are linked indissolubly to that of their leader ; and the lust of them eclip- 
ses, in the circumstances of his death and burial, even the exploits of his 
chief. If we are to believe his chroniclers, Little Jobn lies interred, not 
only in three places, but in three kingdoms. England shows the house 
in which he died, and the spot where he was buried, at Hathersage in 
Derbyshire; and tradition—that safe guide, as we are told, in matters of 
faith, but not over trustworthy in matters of history—asserts that bis 
rave having been sacrilegiously opened, some years ago, “* by order of 
aptain James Shuttleworth, a thighbone was found in it of gigantic 
dimensions. The bone was as malicious as it was long. The curicus 
captain and his coadjutor, a wicked sexton, were instantly visited by 
‘many unlucky accidents.” The thighbone threw the captain off his horse, 
and tripped up the sexton in his churchyard. Neither of them could 
obtain peace Dated or safety of body, until the pilfered os femoris was 
restored to its allotted resting place, when “all these troubles ceased. 
One would have thought that those facts constituted a strong case for 
England. But Scotland overturns them all, by proving that she gave 
Little John a grave, not by any mere tradition, but by the ocular testimo- 
ny of that most veracious canon of Aberdeen, the historian Hector Boece. 
e read in Belleuden’s translation, that “in Marray land is the kirk of 
Pette, quhare the banis of Littill Johne remanis, in gret admiration ol 
pepill”; and he very judiciously adds, in reasonable explanation of the 
opular admiration, “ He hes bene fourtene fut of hicht, withsquare mem- 
Brie effering thairto. Six yeris afore the cuming of this werk to iicht, we 
saw his hauche bane, als mekill as the haill bane of ane man; tor we 
schot our arme in the mouth thairof: be quhilk apperis,” he concludes, 
and itis the moral of his story, “ how strang aud square pepill grew, in 
our regioun, afure they were effeminat with lust and intemperauce of 
mouth.” —(Bellenden’s Boece. i. xxxiv) But Sco'land is not allowed to 
repose in triumph, notwithstanding the posse-sion of this enormous 
“ hanch-bane,” aad the energetic testimony of liector Boece. Trelanc 
puts forth aclaim which has an antecedent probubility, arising from its 
singular conformity with the national character. Little John, we are 
told, took refuge from Eaglish oppression ia the neighbourhood of Dub- 
lin. A hillock, perhaps a barrow, which once stood ou Ostmantowne 
green, and was termed Little John’s shot, wasa lasting evidence of his 
presence and of his skill in archery: But no Toxophilite dexterity could 
appease the severe majesty of Lrish justice ; and ‘‘ it appears,’’ we are 
told, “ from some records in the Southwell family, that he was publiely 











evidence, Ritson could only suggest, that there should be a projfert in curiam 
of the remains. 
The existeuce of ballads, of which Robin Hood is the hero, can be tra- 


wrote about A.D. 1362, introduces Sloth cunfessing himself unable to say 


Our Lady, but well versed in the “ rhymes of Robin Hood.”—( Wright's 
Edition, i.101.) Of these “ryhmes” probably several still exist, in alter- 
ed forms, but there is no one which has come down to us in any unques- 
tionable manuscript of the time of Piers Ploughman. The earliest that is 
at present known, occurs ina manuscript which formerly belonged to Wi- 
thers the poet, and is now in the public library of the University of Cam- 
brige. Mr. Wright has contended that this manuscript, although upon 

aper, is of the age of Edward IL., but the more general opinion seems to 

e that it belongs to the following century. Whatever the age of the 
mauuscript, the poem itself may be ofthe date Mr Wright has assigned to 
it ; although we cannot say that the internal evidence has led us to that 
conclusion.” Jt is, however, asingular poem’ andi ntroduces Robin Hood 
to us in a light which broadly distinguishes him from freebooters. He 
was not only the boldest, and the most courteous, he was also the most 
religious of robbers; and here, at Whitsuntide, when the woods had pu: 
on their first brilliant livery, and the birds were singing merrily, aud the 
deer were seeking shelter under the green-wood tree, Robinis lamenting 
that it was a fortnight and more since he had seen his Saviour, or, in other 
words, he had heard mass. Under the influence of this prick of con- 
science he determines, that, ‘ with thejmight of mild Mary,” he would go | 
that day to Nottingham, in order to joi in the solemn services of Pente- | 
cost. He does so, and isrecognised and betrayed by “a great headed 
monk,” whom he had once relieved of a bonded pounds. The gates of 
the town are closed, and, after an ineffectual defence, Robin is thrown in- | 
to prison; and the false monk is dispatched to the King, with tidings of the | 
capture of the celebrated outlaw. Little John and Much waylay the 
monk on his journey to London, slay him and his little attendant page, 
and themselves proceed to London with his letters. 
that Robin Hood shall be brought into his presence, and sends an order 


b 
iff of Nottingham. On their arrival at Nottingham. they are entertained 
with the honour due to royal messengers ; but— 
“ When the Sheriff was on sleep, 

Drunken of wine aud ale,” 
Little John and Much betake themselves to the jail, kill the jailer, and 
release their leader. They all fly to the green-wood, and the ballad ends 
by the pardon of Little Joha for having beguiled both King and Sheriff, 
on the ground ofhis clannish fidelity to Robin Hood. Not a word is said 
in condemnation of the murders. 

A second * rhyme of Robin Hood,” which is derived from another 
manuscript, also iu the public library at Cambridge, is probably of about the 
same age as the last. Riteon assigned it to the reign of Henry VII. Mr 
Wright would transfer it to Henry VI., ou the strength of a memorandum 


ne © 





King with Margaret—“ Thys ys expences of flesche at the mariage of my 
ladey Margaret. that sche had owt of Elnglonde ;” bat surely this memo- 
randum is more likely to apply to “my Lady Margarét,” daughter of 
Henry VII., who was married “ out of England, that is, in Scotland, to 


ry VI. 


ter.” After the usual trials ofskill, with quarterstaff and swords, in which 
trade, and thus disguised, adventures into Nottingham. By offering his 
pots at an underprice, he soon clears his board of all but five, which he 
presents to the Sheriff's wife. This act of liverality is rewarded by an 
invitation to dinner. At the Sheritf’s table Robin learns that a great trial 
of skill in archery is about to take place that afternoon. He attends, and 
surpasses all competitors. By way of accounting for his skill, he profes- 
ses to have practised with Robin Hood, “ under his tortyll,” that is, his 
twisted “tree.” The Sheriff expresses a wish to see the famous outlaw. 
The Potter offers to be his guids; leads him into the depth of the forest, 


well-known band. The Sheriff is compelled to leave behind ‘him his 
borse, “and ali his other gear,” and is glad to make a safe retreat upon 
any terms; while Robin, with his accustomed courtesy to the fair,sex, 
sends home, as a present to the wife of the insultéd Sheriff, a white’ pal- 
frey, “‘ which ambies like the wind.” 

“ Robyn and Gandelyn,” which is another of the old manuscript 
“ rhymes” included in Mr. Gutch’s collection, does not seem to refer to 
Robin Hood. The names mentioned in it, and also the story it tells, are 
inconsistent with all the other ballads of this series. With the exception 
of a fragment of “ Robin Hood and the Old Man,’ 
son, (Popular Ballads, ii. 
published by Perc 


“rhyme of Robin 
apprehend the outlaw, and was roamin 


She Alvion. 


he true Homeric number of cand1- 
hood in Barnwood stood,” had at 
Westminster Hall, as a proverb for a 
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executed for robbery on Arbor Hill, Dablin.’’ Hard-pressed by this Irish | 


| 
| 
ced back to the reign of Edward ILI. The author of Piers Ploughman,;who | 
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his pater noster, and ignorant of all the hymus respecting the Saviour and | 





| 
The King directs | 


the hands of Little John and his companion to that effect, to the Sher- 


on one page, setting forth the expenses of the feast ou the marriage of the | 


James IV., than to the Margaret who was married “ in England” to Hen- | 
The poem details the adventures of “ Robin Hood and the Pot- | 


Robin is worsted, he changes clothes with the Potter, buys his stock in | 


and, at one blast of his horn, surrounds the astonished functionary by the | 


’ published by Jamie- 
49,) * Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” first 

trom his folio MS, is the only additi nal manuscript 
; ood,” which has any pretension to antiquity. This 
clever, and in some parts even elegant poem, details a fierce contest be- 
tween Robin Hood and a person named Guy of Gisborne, who had sworn to 
g the forest insearch of him, habit- 
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Robin is successful in the encounter. Guy is slain; his body is barbarous- 
ly mangled “with an Irish knife; and Robin clothes himself in the 
* capull hyde,” and takes possession of his enemy’s born. Thus accou- 
tred he proceeds towards Barnsdale, where in the meantime his men had 
had an encounter with the Sheriff ; several of them had been killed, and 
Little John was bound fast to atree. Robin Hood, in ignorance of what 
had taken place, blew a loud blast on Guy’s horn, which was recognised 
by the Sheriff, and, when he saw the wearer of “ the capull hyde,” stalk 
down the glen, he concluded that Guy had slain Robin Hood. It was not 
until Little John had been set at liberty, that the Sheriif discovered his 
mistake, and “ fled full fast away.” 
‘These are all the “rhymes of Robin Hood” which have any right 
(so far as respects external ery sawn to be looked upon as of any con- 
| siderable antiquity ; and it is possible that they are some of the very 
rhymes alluded to in Piers Ploughman. The invention of printing svon 
put the story on a permanent footing. Wynkyn de Worde sent forth 
from his new shop in Fleet street, perhaps in the year 1500, “ A Lytefl 
Geste of Robyn Hode and his meyné, and of the proude Sheryfe of Notyn- 
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him down from time to time “ to shoot another while,’’ and, in the end 
they all escape to the castle of their friend the knight. , 
he sixth fytte opens with a complaint by the Sheriff to the Kin 
inst the knight, for harbouring outlaws. His Majesty determines to 
visit Nottingham, and himself suppress these outrages. Without waiting 
for the arrival of his sovereign, the Sheriff waylays the knight. His lady 
appeals to Robin Hood, wae instantly summons his men, proceeds to 
ottingham, slays the “ proud Sneriff,” and carries off the knight into the 
greenwood, 

The seventh fytte presets us with the arrival of Edward, “ our comel 
King,” at Nottingham. For half a year all his endeavours to take Robin 
or the knight,-are vain. At length, a forester offers, that if the king wil] 
put on the costume of an abbot, he will lead him to Robin's retreat, « 9 
mile under the lynde ;”" in the very depths, that is, of a wood of limes. 
The offer is accepted. Robin received the pretended abbot with cour- 
tesy, and of forty pounds voluntarily offered by the King, took but one 
halt, which he doled out among his men, and “ bad them merry be.” The 





ham.’’* This is a ballad romance in eight tyttes, or books, and, in point 
of poetical merit, may fairly rank with the best compositions of its class. 
Robin is here again introduced in his character of a religious freebooter. ' 
We are told that he heard three masses every day befure dinner; the | 
third, which was his especial delight, being in honour of our “ dear 
Lady.” Sach, indeed, was his love for the Virgin, that he never harmed : 
any company in which there chanced te be a woman. Equally careful | 
was he that no danger should be done to any husbandman “that tylleth 
with his plough,” nor to any good yeoman, nor to any knight or squire | 
“inat wolde be a good felowe."’ But, in spite of his attachment to reli- 
gious observances, there existed in his mind a wide distinction between 
the services of the church, and its ministers. His vengeance was guided | 
by a kind of puritanical aversion te all clerical dignitaries. A tat abbot, | 
or the steward of a monastery, was nuts to him, as the woodland saying 
is; and the higher the dignitaries, the worse they fared with him. These 
bishops and “ these arclibishops’’—such is Robin's charge to his fol- 
lowers— 








“Ye shall them beat and bind.” 

| The “ Lytell Geste” informs us, that in the execution of their accus- | 
| tomed roving commission, Little John and two of his companions waylay 
| aknjght who is passing through the forest—a melancholy, miserable man, 
| & very representative of Him of the Sorrowful Countenance. He willing- 
| ly agrees to accompany the rovers to their master. Robin entertains him 
| at dinner samptuously; swans, pheasants, and other delicacies, sinoke 
|} upon the outlaw’s board. The feast being concluded, the knight pre- | 
; pares to depart. “ Pay ere you wend'” says Robin; “ [t was never the 
| custom for a yeoman to pay fora knight.” The knight confesses, with 
| humiliation, that he has but ten shillings in his coffers. ‘Go look,” says 
| Robin to Little John, and then addressing the knight, “if you have no 
| more, 1 will not havea penny.” The search confirms the knight’s vera- 
city; and leads to friendly inquiries on the part of Robin Hood as to the 
cause of the knight’s poverty. “For a hundred winters,” the unhappy 
man explains, ‘‘ his ancestors had been knights,’ and, within the last two 
or three years, he himself had possessed an income of four hundred pounds 
a-year, as his neighbours well “kende.” But his son had the misfortune 
to kill a Lancashire knight, and also a squire, in a joust; and the father’s 
goods had been “ sette and solde,” and his lands pledged to the abbot of 
St. Mary’s for four hundred pounds, to pay the penalty of his sou’s mis- 
hap. The day for repayment of the loan was close at hand, and the 
knight, being unprovided with the money, already sees his estate pass 
trom him. Robin inquires, who would be the knight’s surety if he were 
to advance the sum. The knight acknowledges that he is as much at a | 
loss for friends as money. He can offer no surety save Our Lady, who | 
had never failed him before. Too much cannot be done for a friend of | 
Our Lady’s! Robin protests, that, if all England were sought through, a 


| 
| 
| 


better surety could not be found; and the knight is immediately provid- 
ed not only with money, but with garments, a horse, and a trusty squire 
in the person of Little John. The whole band enter heart aud soul into 
their master’s feelings. They weep over the knight’s misfortunes, and 
supply his wants with more than their master’s liberality. Thus drops 
the curtain at the end of fytte the first. 

The second fytte transports us to St. Mary’s abbey; where the abbot | 
is chuckling over the absence of the knight, and the anticipated forfeiture 
of his lands. ‘The prior entreats his superior to show a little pity, but his | 
merciful promptings are scornfully rejected by the abbot, and by a fat- | 
headed monk, no less a person than the high cellarer. The fatal day ar- | 
rives; and a cour? is held for the condemnation of the land with proper 
legal formality. In the midst of the proceedings the knight knocks at 
the gate. He enters clad in simple weeds, aud humbly entreats the 
monks to grant him a longer day. The abbot insists upon his bond; he 
will have his money or the land. The high justice interferes as media- 
tor— 
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| 
| 


| 


‘What wyll ye gyve more?’ said the justice, 
‘ And the knight shall make a release ; 
‘And elles dare I satly swere 
‘Ye never hold your lande in pees.’ 


‘An hundred pounde,’ sayd the abbot, 
The justice said, ‘* Give him two.” 
“Nay, be God!” sayd the knight, 
“ Yet gete ye it not soo: 





| 


“ Though ye wolde gyvea thousand more, 
Yet were ye never the nere; 

Shall there never be myn eyre 
Abbot, justyse, ne frere.” 


| 

He sterte hym to a horde anone, 
Tylla table rounde 

And there he shoke, out of a bag 
Even four hundred pounde. 


His debt thus paid, the knight takes leave of the chagrined abbot—* he 
| went hym forthe fall mery syngynge, as men have told the tale,” and 
living to himself at home, contrives in time to get together the sum which 
his benefactor had advanced. He equips himself also with a splendid 
present of bows and arrows, and on the appointed day, rides out, with “a 
| light song” and a merry heart, on his way to Barnsdale. 
The third fytte relates the adventures of Little John, who, straying in- 
| to Nottingham, attracts the atteution of the Sheriff by his skill in archery, 
and, with the knight's consent, enters into the Sheritf’s service for one 
year, under the name of Reynold Greenleaf. After a time, “ it befel upon 
a Wednesday,” that in tne absence of the Sheriff, Little John raises a dis- 
turbance iu the house, and, after a certain amount of quarrels and broken 
heads, the Sheriff's cook and Little John ran away, and betake themselves | 
to the greeu-wood, carrying off with them their master’s plate and ready 
money, “three hundred pound and three.”’ They have scarcely joined 
Robin Hood, when Little John bethinks him of “a wile.’ The Sherif is 
| encountered on his return home, beguiled into the forest, and delivered 
over to the enemy’s party. He is served at supper off iis own plate, strip- 
{ ped to his breech and shirt, kept all night. in most uncomfortable plight, 
| and is dismissed on the morrow upon taking an oath never to lie in wait 
| for Robin Hood “ by water ne by londe,” and, if any of the troop fall into | 
his custody, ‘‘to help them that he may.” 
In the fourth fytte the fat-headed high-cellarer of St. Mary’s, while 
travelling with a large sum of money in his mail, is unlucky enough to 
| fall into the power of these outlaws: who lose no time in exercising, at 


| 
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| 
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| 
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his expense, tne ancient equitable jurisdiction by which they were wont 

to give relief against the hardships of the law and the abuses of property. | 

The cellarer protests that he has but twenty marks. Little John searches 

| and finds eight hundred pounds on him. Robin Hood declares that the | 
money is sent by Our Lady; who, with her accustomed goodness, has | 
doubled the sum which he had Jent the knight. The monk is dismissed | 
in high dudgeon, refusing a stirrup-cup at his departure, and yowiug that | 
he might have dined “ better-cheap ” at Blyth or Doncaster. 
concludes with the arrival of the knigit. Robin accepts his presents; 
but tells him that Our Lady had already paid back the amount of the loan 
by her cellarer, together with another four hundred pounds, of which he 
begs the knight’s acceptance in return. 


tingham proclaims a shooting-match; Robin attends, and bears off the 
prize. As he leaves the town, the cry of “ Robin Hood!” is raised; 
“great horus gan they to blow;” the townsmen assemble, a sharp en- 
counter ensues, and Little John is wounded in the knee, so that he can 
neither go nor ride. He entreats his master to smite off his head with 
his “ brown sword,” and make his escape. The proposal is indignantly 
rejected. Little Much takes bis wounded companion upon his back, lays 





ed in “‘ # capull hyde,” which is said to mean a horse’s hide, 

re ee and tail and mane.” 

"Sum angus. Bin said i ihe last edition of Ritson’s Robin Hood, tha 
poem, which is known by the title of “ Robin Hood and the Monk,’ 

was first published by Hartshorn in lis Metrieal T'ales, London. 8vo, 1829 

Hartshorn was preceded by Jamieson, in whose 


Ballads, (Edinburgh, 8vo, 1806,) it will be found, voi. ii. p. 54. 





collection of Popular 


* A copy of this book, believed to be unique, exists in that library 
which we have already several times had occasion to mention, and which 
is pre-eminently rich in matters relating to Robin Hood—the public li 
brary of the University of Cambridge. It has been reprinted twice: by 
Ritson in his Robin Hood collection, and now again by Mr. Gutch, who 
gives also a modern version by the Rev. John Eagles. 
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‘and two;” 


The fytte | 


With the fifth fytte there commencesa new story. The Sheriff of Not- 


King then produces a summous under the royal seal, inviting Robin to 
Nottingham, “ both to meat and meal.’’ Robin bends upon his knee be- 


| fore the royal missive, and entertains the messenger in his noblest fash- 


ion; feasts him off his own fat venison— 


* With good white bread, and good red wine, 
And thereto fine ale brown.” 

After dinner he entertains him with the accustomed forest sport, a 
shooting-match; the condition being, that whoever misses a rose garland 
suspended between two poles, should furfeit his archer’s “tackle,” and 
submit to receive a buffet on his head. Robin misses by “ three fyngers 
and mare.” The King is to enforce the penalty. He hesitates. “Smite 
boldly,” said Robin, ‘[ give thee large leave.” Thus encouraged, the 
King folds up his sleeve, and, with on# blow of a stalwart arm, makes 
the outlaw reel almost to the earth. Such an exhibition of “ pith in the 
arm,” opens the eyes of Robin and his friend the knight. The bras de fer 
was an ucknowledged attribute of sovereignty. Down kneel the outlaw 
band before the recognised majesty of England; and peace and pardon 
follow. 

The eighth fytte hurriedly concludeg the history. Robin and his men 
follow the King to the court. but within a year the inextinguishable 
love of the forest had lured away all his companions save two, and Robin 
himself was pining after his “ tortylltree.”’ On a certain day he chanced 
to behold an assembly of young archers practising. This brought his 
home-sickness to a height. 

“ Alas, and well-a-woo ! 
Yf i dwell longer with the King 
Sorowe wyll me sloo.” 

He hied back to the green-wood, and dwelt there for ‘twenty yere 
but, in the end, was betrayed by his kinswoman, the prioress 
of Kirkesley. Goingto the priory “ to be leten blode,” the prioress and 
Sir Roger of Doncaster, “ that was her own special,” procured his death 


| “through theyr false playe.” 


The poem concludes with the charitable aspiration— 
‘*Cryst have mercy on his soule, 
That dyed on the rode, 
For he was a good outlawe 
Aud dyde pore men much ged.” 


The Lytell Geste is the most skilful and complete of all the Robin 
Hood poems, It has, indeed, u kind of epic regularity of construction 
which has no parallel in any of the nearly fifty subsequent ballads which 
Ritson and the present odiece have brought together. These are all 
founded upon the incidents of the Lytell Geste, or upon those of the ear- 
lier “‘ rhymes,’’ or upon incidents common in ballad literature; and the 
majority are rude compositions, of little merit or value, except as proofs 
of the way in which a story, once admitted into the popular mind, will 
gradually enlarge and spread on every side. In the instance of Robin 
Hood, there were two peculiar sources whence the facts, which were ul- 
timately engrafted upon the original story, were derived. The first, was 
the adoption of Robin Hood as an actor in the popular festival in honour 
of May Day. In this old observance, which was a relic of the ancient 
festival of Flora, a Lady or Queen of the May wasa necessary character, 
as the representative of the Goddess of Flowers. From an early period 
the lady of the May was termed in Eugland, and perhaps also in France,” 
Maid Marion. Ata more recent date, when the original meaning of the 
festival was altogether disregarded, a Lord or King of the May either su- 
perseded the Queen, or was added to the customary actors; and, finally, 
the Lord or King came, in many places, to be termed Robin Hood, and 
was brought upon the scene in archer’s habiliments, and with some of 
Robin Hood’s usual attendants. In this way the names and stories of 
Robin Hood and Maid Marion came to be blended; and Robin acquired 
an additional hold upon the hearts of the people. The second source to 
which we have alluded, is intimately connected with the first. May 
Day games fell out of fashion; archery was remembered only in the fa- 
mous feats of English bowmen; old faiths and superstitions began to wax 
dim; Maid Marion, who used to be personated by a boisterous “ lubberly 
boy,’”’ was turned over to some woman less attractive still, and became 
an object of contempt even with Falstaff; Robin Hood’s quiver hung use- 
less at his back; Friar Tuck could no longer raise a laugh by pattering an 
Ave, or repeating scraps of the old Latin service; the Joke and the 
merriment were now dependent, not upon a Little John of six feet tyro 
or three, but upon some low life Jack-pudding, or upon the coarse vulgar- 
ities of some make-believe Moor or Ethiopian—for there is nothing new 
under the sun. 

Such was the state of things with the story of Robin Hood, when, some 
two hundred and fifty years ago, Anthony Munday and Henry Chettle 
contrived to unite with a semi-historical narrative of an interesting 


| character, and to bring it upon the ordinary stage in the drama of ** The 


Downfall of the Earl of Huntingdon, Robin Hood being the outlawed Ear], 
and Maid Marion “ the chaste Matilda, the Lord Fitzwalter’s daughter.” 
The play was extreme'y popular, and not undeservedly so. The plot is 
developed ; the dramatis persone comprise many names of traditional 
interest ; the familiar incidents of the ballads are skilfully adapted to a 
quasi-hjstorical end ; and, finally, that portion of the play of which the scene 
is laid in the green-wood, possesses a sylvan freshness and sunny light, 
which no man that has a living soul in bim, or the least feeling for coun- 
try life, can possibly withstand. _ Munday and Chettle’s play gave new 
life to the decaying legend. But it was nota true life. To convert the 
old popular favourites into lords and ladies in disguise, was to communi- 
cate a galvanic semblance to them rather than a real existence. They 
however, became fashionable ; and the supposititious nobility of Robin 


| and Marion passed from the play into new ballads, and was accepted as 


an integral portion of the original history. 
“ But tima is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the land.” 

New favourites arose. “ The Old Robin Hood of England,” as Shaks- 
peare terms him, now no longer a popular hero, was soon overlooked in 
the artificial world of polite letters. He gradually faded away into a 
memory and a tradition, a thing for antiquaries and refuse-monge!s : and 
they strove to make something of him after their own fashion. One 
gentleman invented a pedigree of the poetic earl, which is an outrage 
upon all history ; and another an inscription upon his tombstone, which 
is a burlesque on all language. Finally, Ritson, with most astonishing 
carefulness gathered up all the crumbs of information respecting him, the 
allusions, the scattered disjointed references, which lie strewn over the 
surface of our literature,t und brought them all together into two octavo 
volumes. Mr. Gutch has republished almost the whole of Ritson, with 
additions ; but without Ritson, care. He holds Ritson’s wecan see, in 
some contempt. Yet it would not please him, ifany one were to institu- 
te a strict comparison between the antiquarian acquirements of Ritson 
and those of Ritson’s successor. 

And now, throwing aside the poetical earldom, and the popular /ias- 
son with Maid Marion, and the ballads clearly subsequent to the Lytell 
Geste, we arrive at the questiou—W ho and what, after all, was Robin 
| Hood? Where and when did he really live? This is a question which 
it will take a bolder man than we can make up among us, to answer dis- 
tinctly. What do contemporary English chroniclers say — 
him? Notaword. What evidence does any contemporary author af- 
ford concerning him? Noue at all? What proof is there, in short, that he 


| 





| * See Douce’s Iilustrations of Shakspeare, p. 588, edit. 1839. Roque- 
| fort, de l'etat de la Poésie Francoise, p. 261. Warton’s Eng. Poetry, i. 
80, edit. 1824, : ‘ 

t Ritson’s diligence in this respect was singular. Some few allusive 
passages have been turned up since his time, but the number is very 
small. We can add but one which we believe hus-not been noticed. It 
| occurs, ofall places in the world, in a petition to Parliament, presented 
| in the year 1439, against one Piers Venables of Aston in Derbyshire, who 
| “ having no liflode, ne sufficeante uf goodes, gadered and assembled 
| unto him many,misdoers, beynge of his clothynge, and manere of insur- 
rection, wente into the wodes into that countrie, like as it hadde be 
Robyn Hode and his meyne.”—(Rot. Parl. v. 16.) 
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i i i i he testi- 
ever existed, or did any one of the feats attributed to him ? T 
mony only of ballads st popular tradition. Nothing else. shes omer 
he is mentioned in two Scottish chronicles, written several mse | e sheet 
after the most recent of the periods at whicb he is suppos ce a 
lived, it is plain that the authors of the chronicles in as ne er 
thing of him beyond the ballads ; and merely assigned a epson prt ‘0 
tothe life and adventures of the person whom the balla Is ce : “ ‘ 
The first of these chronicles is the Scotichronicon, partly written by ee. 
dun, a canon of Aberdeen, between the years 1377 and 1384, and partly 
by Bower abbot of St. Columba, about the year 1450. Bower s labours, in 
connexion with the Scotichronicon, are said to have been of three kinds. 
Fordun completed five books ; these Buwer interpolated with new mat- 
ter. Fordan also left various collections for a continuation of his works, 
from 1153 to 1385: these Bower arranged, eking them out with ma- 
terials collected by himself, and he digested the whole into books, extend- 
ing from Book V. to Book XIII. cap. 33; while the latter part of Book 
XILL., and the continuation down to the end of Book XVL., are attributed 
to him entirely. Althoagh there was this distinction between the books 
before aad after Book XIIL., Bower himself claimed the whole chronicle 
subsequent to Book V. as equally hisowa. In some concluding valedic- 


tory lines, he says— } 
“ Qinque libros Fordun, undenos auctor arabat. 


Now it is in Book X. that the passages relating to Robin Hood occur; 
bu: it is @ mistake to say that they occur only “in one of the late 
manuscripts”* of the Scotichronicon. They are to be found in all the 
manuscripts that we have had opportunities of serge hee the Edin- 
burgh MS., from which Goodall printed; in the famous Black Book . of 
Paisley, which is now in the King’s library in the British Museum ; in 
the Harleian manuscript 712, which isa copy made in 1483 for an arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews; and in the Harleian manuscript 4764, which is 
also a manuscript of the fifteenth century. In all these manuscripts the 
passages exist as printed by Hearneor Goodall; but it is clear that there 
cannot be avy certainty that they were written by Fordan. Their dis- 
mer character, as compared with the passages which precede and fol- 
ow them, gives them very much the appearance of having been interpo- 
lated, but, whether interpolated or not, the facts that are stated in them 
are evidently derived from the ballads, which are distinctly referred to 


the interests of France in the councils of the allies, especially against 
the exactions of Prussia, which was most pressing in her demands. 


ve free to place your confidence in more worthy hands. 


tions. 

The King resumed—“ You see how I am constrained by circumstances. 
{ thank you for your zeal. You are all free from blame, and nothing pre- 
vents you from remaining unmolested in Paris.” ; 

The indignation of Talleyrand was excited to an unusual pitch by the 
last expression, proceeding from one who had beeu raised by his per- 
sonal zeal and abilities to the throne of one of the greatest nations of the 
globe. He replied witha warmth which seldom marked his words or 
gestures— ; ; 

“ T have had the good fortuneto render your majesiy such servicesas are 
not likely to be forgotten, and I know not what should render it neces- 
sary for me to leave Paris. I will remain here, and shall be only teo aap- 
py if your majesty’s advisers may not follow a course which may com- 
promise your dynasty, and peril the country. : 

The king affected not to attend to these words, and uttering some com- 
mon-places of royal courtesy, brought the audieuce to a close. 

On leaving the king, Talleyrand, highly excited, observed aloud to 
his colleagues— 

“We have been tricked. ‘The intrigue has long been planned.” 

The retirement of Talleyrand was a source of infinite relief to Louis 
XVIII., who, notwithstanding all he owed to the great diplomatist, never 
could conquer his antipathy towards him. The continual presence and 
predominant iufiuence of an understanding so superior was more _than 
Louis could endure. He complained, accordingly, to his more intimate 
friends, of the sway which Talleyrand exercised, rendered only more in- 
tolerable by the perfect courtesy of manner and respectful defcrence 
with which it was accompanied. The king complained that the minis- 
ter had a way of tendering advice which gave it the effect of command. 
He would place a report or an ordonnance on the table before Louis, and 
would merely say to him—* I assure your majesty that this is quite indis- 
pensable.”’ 

The king signed, but champed the bit. One day being unable to re- 





and are said to be more attractive ‘to the silly people” than any others 
of their kind. 


The other Scottish writer who mentions Robin Hood is Major or Mair | 


(Joannes, as Buchanan designates him, solo cognomine Major ;) in his 
Historia Majoris Britannia, which was first published in 1512, and ap- 
pears to have been written a very little while before. Under the reign 
of Richard L., that is, between 1189 and 1199, he observes—‘ About this 
time, as I conjecture, the famous thieves, Robert Made of England and 
Little John, lurked in woods,” &c.; and then he relates various particu- 
lars, evidently taken from the ballads, which, he says, were sung through- 
out England and Scotland. 

It is quite unnecessary to offer any comment upon the contradictory 
statements of two writers, neither of whom had ay | means of ascertain- 
ing the truth. It is clear that they wrote from the ballads and from 
common tradition; and that what they say adds nothing whatever to the 
information derived from those sources. They relied upon those sources 
alone, and so must we. And what’ can we learn from them? What is 
the testimony of tradition? It confounds, as we have seen, the monu- 
meuts of different periods and different races—monuments between the 
erection of which many ages and many revolutions must have interven- 
ed; it huddles together things natural and things artificial ; remains Brit- 
ish, Roman, Saxon—relics in all parts of the kingdom ; and assigns them 
all to Robin Hood. Sometimes, as Mr. Wright has well remarked, he is 
identified with the dwarfs, and sometimes with the giants, of the popular 
creed—(Wright’s Essays, ii. 209, 210.) Wherever an old memory or an 
old tradition was lost, Robin Hood was appointed to fill the vacant place. 
A clear proof that the popular mind was full of the exploits actributed to 
him, but none whatever that he performed them. And what of the bal- 
lads ? Far be it from us to depreciate these interesting and valuable re- 
mains. Our ballads constitute a kind of literary heaven, into which we 
must peer with anxious eyes when we are looking for the morning star 
which ushered in our poetry and romance. But ballads are founded up- 
on fiction as well as upon facts. With all respect for Mr. Sharon Turner, 
we should as soon think of building upon the historical authority of The 
Lays of Ancient Rome, or of Scott’s Lady of the Lake, as upon that even of 
the Welsh triads; and before we can admit the ballads of the fourteenth 
century in historical attestation or explanation of the achievements of a 
hero whose name is traditionally placed two or three centuries earlier, 
and is associated with monuments many ages anterior even to the period 


assigued to his existence, surely we ought to have the testimony of some | 


lied who avers in plain prose, that at one time or another he really was a 
tving and not an ideal person. So long as all coutemporary history con- 


press his vexation at his asceadancy, he said to one of his favourites— 

|v « M. Talleyrand has hitherto had all the tricks, but I have reserved 
my trumps for him.” as 

| When the opportunity occurred, he accordingly lost no time in play- 

ing his tramps, and winning the trick. 

On his retirement, besides receiving an autograph letter of thanks from 
the king for his services, he was appointed to the highest court dignity, not 
connected with the political administration—that of Grand Chamberiain, 
an office which he formerly held uuder the Empire. The salary of this 
splendid sinecure was au hundred thousand francs, equivalent to four 
thousand pounds sterling. This act of justice was forced upon Louis 
XVIII. by the Duke de Richelieu, who succeeded Talleyrand as Pre- 
mier. The king was strongly averse to it. The minister, however, 
plainly forseeing the disgust and indignation which so signal an act of 
royal ingratitude would excite at home and abroad, declared to his 
majesty that M. Talleyrand could not be dismissed like any other minis- 
ter, considering the vast services he had rendered to the House of Boar- 
bon in 1814, and that no less a reward wasdue to him. The Dake of 
Wellington, also, seeing with unmixed regret the injustice and ingrati- 
tude contemplated towards one who had been the source of such 
great benefits, interfered for the same purpose. — , 

Talleyrand reposed in the splendour of his sinecure, and enjoyed in 
his magnificent hotel in the Rue St. Florentin, all the social pleasures 
and high consideration with which his great reputation, historic recollec- 
tions, brilliant wit, and ample we ith, surrounded him. ‘is ottice was 


“Tn that ” Tall d promptly answered, “I entreat your Ma- | Rue de Rivoli, the Place Louis XV., now ’ 1 
jest ro pe trrage 8 to ‘plcbdaete trea Saute councils that P hed Majesty may | corde, towards the Champs Elysees and the Barriere de l’ Etoile. 
, { 


The Duke de Dalberg and Baron Louis also tendered their resigna- | listene 





the highest dignity of the court. Beingasked one day in what his func 
tions consisted, he replied smiling— 

“ In the first place, I am privileged to put on the panels of my coach a 
coat of arms, consisting of two guilt keys, crossed just like his holiness 
the Pope. In the next place it is | who have the honour of handing his | 
shirt to his majesty. This is an honour which I only yield to princes of 
the blood royal, or legitimate sovereigns. At the solemuity of the coro- 
nation, I draw the boots on his majesty, and puton his tunic. Thus, you | 
see | limit myself te the royal toilet. But all this is confined to the coro. | 
nation, and we shall not have one under this reign.” fate 

Although M. Talleyrand thus spoke with a tone of levity of his fanc 
tions, he nevertheless adhered with singular tenacity to their minute 





mant. f 
his seat of honour behind the king’s chair. ‘ 
| the pleasure of Louis to inflict on such of his housekold as did not enjoy 


tinues to be an absolute blank respecting him, we may accept the ba’. | his personal favour an incessant series of petty annoyances, by werd and 


lads and the traditions as evidence of the widely diffused popularity of 
the story; but for anything we can see to the contrary, they rather show 
that it ought to be placec among our national fictions than among our 
national facts. 
_ We are aware that two French vriters have recently endeavoured to 
fix the wandering Robiu within certain definite limits both of time and 
space. Thierry inhis “ History of the Norman Conqnest,” and the au- 
thor of a These de Litterature sur les Vicissi/udes et les Transformations du 
cycle populaire de Robin Hood, (Paris, 1832,) would throw him back to 
the reigu of the first Norman kings. They discover under his disguise 
one of the Saxon patriots who so long resisted the Norman rule. These 
writers differ a little with each other; but their theory is in principle the 
same; and it is no more thanatheory, a picturesque imagination, very tak- 
ing and romantic, but totally at variance with the spirit of the Robin Hood 
ballads, which is one ef loyalty to the sovereign, not of opposition to his 
sway. Besides, the silence of contemporary historians, is, what lawyers 
call their grotesque language, a negative pregnant. These historians name 
the most distinguished Saxon outlaws ; tuey are all ominously silent regard- 
ing Robin Hood. It is easy to dovetail the existence aud adventures of the 
hero of the green-wood up oa any passage which indicates the existence 
of a band of outlaws. This is what the Scotichronicon has done in the 
reign of Henry III., aud Mair in that of Richard L., and Thierry and Bar- 
ry at other periods. Bat uutil some real authority can be produced for 
Robin Hood’s existence, at some period or other, he must remain histori- 
cally adream; or, if scholars please, a myth—* the hunter and the doer 
a shade.” But, in the meantime, he may be just as useful and renown- 
ed. lhe old giant-killer of Greece, commonly called Hercules, will as- 
tonish schoolboys by his labours to the end of time; and Robin Hood will 
oat ie: ting a _ a a of English song and fancy, as 
end inlinte lo ‘prensare in Ses nese, freedom, and adventure, in birds 
; : » In green woods, and the air that blows over the early morn 
ing of a nation’s being. 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEY- 
RAND. 

Continued. 

Ibe last interview of Louis XVIII. with Talle 
which led to the resignation of the cabinet, 
subject of this notice to be omitted here. 
in the manner of the king, and the movements within the chateau, that a 
0% 5 lutrigue was 1n progress, directed against him in the royal cabinet 
1e decided at once that he would bring the matter to a crisis. With 
this view, he caused a new diplomatic note, an ullimatum, to be pre- 
sented by his secretary, M. Labernardiere, designed to bs trendeniteos to 
the plenip ytentiaries of the allied powers, in case it should receive the 
papal sanction. He presented himself, accompanied by the principal 
ministers, his colleagues, with this note to the king. After the note had 
been read by Talleyrand, Louis XVLILI., without commenting upon it 
much less proceediug to correct or alter it, as was his invariable habit 
commenced a general conversation on the state of the negotiation ; 
the mutnal relations of the allied powers. " ; 
aware of the impossibility of disuniting the four powers, now 
closely allied than ever, and that no resource remained but to have 
course to the friendly aid of the Emperor Alexander. 
gentlemen,” continued the king, “ 


illeyrand and his colleagues, 
is too characteristic of the 
When Talleyrand perceived 


le “ Are you, then, 
in a condition to adopt such a course 


with any prospect of a favourable result?” Talleyrand, easily perceiving 
’ 5 | 


the drift of this question, answered without hesitation that neither him. 
self or his colleagues were personally agreeable to the Czar, and that such 
a proceeding as that proposed by his majesty would be attended with 
great difficulties on their parts. This answer seemed to give great re- 
lief to the King, who did not dissemble his satisfaction, and added— 

“ I can easily believe, gentlemen, what you tell me. The emperor of 
Russia has not concealed from me the fact, that if I bad entrusted the di- 
rection of my government to other hands, the most favourable conditions 
would have been granted to me, and that he would himself have protected 








* Wright’s Essays, ii, 84. 


and, 
He observed that he was | 

| 
more 


re- | 


look. All this Talleyraud bore with the iraperturbable serenity of manuer 
| which characterised him. He never forgot his position, or compro- 
| mised his dignity. He loved to appear om all public occasions in ihe 
| discharge of the ceremoni:ls of his office, as if to throw into oblivion his 

real disfavour in the chateau; and it was no small delight to him to 
| count among the persons subordinate to him the Duke de Richelieu, one 
| of the first gentlemen of the chamber, who succeeded him as President of 
i} the Council of Ministers. 


| When Talleyrand would return to his hotel, from these state obser 


) vances, he never failed to idemnify himself for the self-control he was 
compelled to exert. There he was the centre, round which assembled 
| the most distinguished members of the constitutional opposition. He 
did not seruple to make the government of the Restoration, of which he 
was the founder and creator, the victim of his most bitter bon-mots. As 
a member of the opposition, in the Chamber of Peers, he delivered only 
| two speeches, one against the censorship of the press, and the other 
{against the Spanish war. These prodaced an effect, which was so much 
| the greater because of the rare occasions on which he addressed the 
|Chamber. ‘Talleyrand, however, was not a great parliamentary orator. 
| The Chamber was not the arena in which he shone. His mots uttered in 





the salons will be repeated when his most successful efforts in parliament | 


will be torgotten. 
The revolution of July and its consequences soon recalled Talleyrand 
from his retirement, and brought him once more, and for the last time, on 
| the great stage of European politics. With his usual instinctive sagacity, 
he foresaw the fall ef the elder branch of the Bourbons. When the 
events which immediately preceded that catastrophe were developing 
themselves, the agition on the Bourse was extreme, and speculation as- 
sumed vast proportions. A coup d’etat had long been expected, and 
financiers left no effort untried to gain the earliest and most correct in- 
formation of the movements of the Cabinet and the Chateau. The emis- 
saries of the great bankers besieged all the avenues of the throne. The 
sacred functionaries of the church were not left untried, and the gold of 
commerce was directed to elicit the disclosures of the confessional. 
Those who had the earof the ministers were subsidised. It has since 
became known, that in one instance a great financier, who had risen to 
; wealth under the Empire, and under the Restoration, had actually execu- 
| ted articles of agreement before a notary, to pay fifty thousand francs for 
the rough draft of the intended ordonnances, provided it were delivered 
to him before their publication. The fifty thousand francs were actually 
| paid, and the speculator played with his expected success for the fall. 
Rothschild, notwithstanding his influence, and extensive sources of infor- 
mation, was mistaken, and operated for the rise, at the moment when the 
country was on the brink of a revolution. The Cabinet was, injreality, 
divided, and Rothschild rested his faith on the minority. Although the 





observances; none of his prerogatives were permitted to become dor- | 
He never was absent from the Royal table, where he assumed | 
On these occasions it was, 


ral retrogade movement marked by much disorder, took place and the 
armed furce retreated, pell-mell, through the garden of the Tuilleries, the 
led the Place de la Con- 


Talleyrand, in his salon, in which formerly sate the allied sovereigns, 
t to the confused noise. His valet, impelled by irresistible curi- 
osity, ventured to open one of the double casements which look upon the 
Place and the garden. “ My God, Monsieur Keiser!’ exclaimed his more 
cautious master, from the inner extremity of the sumptuous apartment 


|‘ whatare you about 7—are you going to expose the hotel to be pillaged ?” 


—‘ Fear nothing,” responded M. Keiser, “ the troops are in full retreat, 
but are not pursued by the populace.” ‘Indeed!’ observed Talleyrand, 
with a contemplative air: and walking slowly to the magnificent time- 
piece, which formed part of the ornaments over the fire-plece, he paused, 
and added in a solemn tone—* Take a note, that on the 29th of July, 1830, 
at five minutes past twelve, the elder branch of the Bourbons ceased to 
reign in France.” 

In the proceedings of the Three Days Talleyrand took no share. It 
was a question between the government and the people and Talleyrand 
was no tribune. Had sovereigns been parties to the affray, he would 
have been called to take a prominent part. But, asmatters stood, he was 
hostile to the dynasty, aud unsuited to the populace. When, however, 
soon afterwards, the throne, vacated by the unfortunate Charles X., was 
offered to the Duke of O: leans, that personage would not venture to act 
in so important a matter without the counsel of the Hotel de St. Floren- 
tin. Onthe 31st July, at eight o’clock in the morning, a deputation from 
the Chamber of Deputies presented itself at the Palais Royal. M. Sebas- 
tiani, on its arrival, entered the cabinet of the Duke of Orleans, and in- - 
formed him of its arrival. The moment was critical, and even the pra- 
dence and sagacity of Louis Philippe did not inspire him with sufficient 
self-reliance to prompt him to an independent decision on the course to 
be adopted. A crown was proffered to him and his posterity—a gift not 
to be lightly rejected. On the other hand, Charles the Tenth, the direct 
descendant and representative of a line of kings—the acknowledged and 
legitimate sovereign of France—was still within a few leagues of Paris, 
with an army of twelve thousand men, devoted to his orders. This so- 
vereigu, the crown torn from whose head was now offered to the Duke 
of Orleans, was, moreover, the near relative, the kind friend, and even the 
benefactor of the duke. The duchess, a conscientious and amiable lady, 
recoiled with undissembled pain and disgust from what appeared an act 
of baseness and ingratitude ; not to mention the danger attending it, in 
the contingency of any reaction or relaxation on the part of the populace, 
whieh hand obtained a momentary success. The difficulty of the duke, 
amidst these conflicting considerations, was extreme. The inconveni- 
ences of a premature acceptance of the crown on the one hand, and the 
hazard of letting it slip from his brows by a formal refusal on the other 
hand, cruelly embarrassed him. Being, however, urgently pressed by 
the deputation, he solicited a few minutes’ delay, that he might obtain 
counsel in so important an emergency, and withdrew with M. Sebastiani 
to his cabinet. Shat up there, the duchess trembling with apprehen- 
sion at his side, as well as Madame Adelaide, his sister, who had already, 
under the same roof, witnessed the drama of the great Revolution, he de- 
cided on taking the counsel of the safest and most sagacious living edvi- 
ser. With this purpose he despatched M. Sebastiani to the Rue St. Flor- 
entin with a verbal mission, to obtain the counsel of the great diplomate, 
When M. Sebastiani arrived at the hotel, he was instantly ushered into 
the dressing-room of Talleyraud, who was then at his toilet. His valet 
being dismissed, and the object of his visit being briefly stated by the 
envoy from the Palais Royal, Talleyrand paused for a moment with an 
air of meditation—but it was only for a moment—when he raised his eye 
to the the messenger, with his usual apathetic manner, and said—‘‘ Qu’1L 
ACCEPTE.” : 

Ten minutes after this, the Duke of Orleans re-appeared from his cabi- 
net in the salon, where the deputation waited, and with promptitude of 


| menner, and an air of decision, signified his acceptance of the sovereign- 


ty of France. 
The proclamation was drawn up, and signed on the spot, and on the 
same day was published in Paris. 
—EEE— 
OUTLINES IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE EARL OF RODEN. 


There is not a public man in Ireland more respected by all parties than 
the Earlof Roden. By his own immediate political connexions, the Pro- 
testant, or, more properly speaking, the Orange party, he is, of course, 
looked up to as a leader; and, by a life of honourable consistency,.and 
bold, earnest advocacy of their cause, he has fully earned the confidence 
they have reposed in him. This was, of course, to be expected, as being 
quite in the natural course of things, Party spirit will exalt iuto models of 
public and private virtue men of a far inferior order tothe Earl of Roden, 
if they succeed in making themselves politically useful. But, in the cage 
of this nobleman, we have to record a more honourable distinction. 

One of the worst features of political affairs in Ireland has always been, 
that party differences have too generally engendered personal hatreds. 
In England, it is rare that we overstep, in the very height of our ieuds, 
the fair and decent limits of honourable warfare. Men opposed to each 
other, however vivlently, in pubiic, do not carry their enmities into pri- 
vate life. They are at least courteous in their contests, and give mutual 
credit for the average honour and virtue common among gentlemen. If 
political feelings and connexions sometimes forbid their indulging in any 
ostentatious display of friendship, they are withheld from merely perso- 
nal exacerbations by a latent conviction that their ditferences of opinion 
are not intrinsically of such value as to justify them. But in Ireland how 
ditferent is the state of feeling! For centuries politics have raged there 
with ull the fury, all the embittered and envenomed hatreds, of a civil 
war. The combatants have never regarded each other,-except in fitful 
intervals of imaginary nationality, as friends or fellow-subjects differing 
in opinion,—but as natural and irreconcileable enemies. The state of 
feeling which prevailed in England a century ago has endured in Ireland 
up toamuch more recent and more civilised period. If its more fatal 
consequences may be heped to have passed away, its exasperation has 
survived. Among many other evidences of ita existence, it exhibits it- 
self in the violeut personal antipathies ef the conflicting parties, the 
coarse, ungentiemanly language they use in speaking of each other, the 
low estimate they form of the motives and moral value of hostile indivi 
duals. {In the observance of these public decencies—unless, indeed, 
where such an uumauageable gentleman as Mr. Ferrand comes on the 
scene—England is certainly in advance of the sister country, altl ough, 
we must add, Ireland is improving in this respect. 

Now, it is the honourable distinction of the Earl of Roden, that in his 
case these indecent personalities have been very generaily abstained 
trom. Even the most violent partisaus of the Roman Catholic party have 
a:ways been accustomed to speak of him with respect, and a certain some- 
thing which almost amounted to liking. They never stigmatised him as 
an enemy to [reland; and it is more than probable they might have gone 
the length of believing any statement he might advance ou his personal 
honour! Such privileges might be enjoyed by most of the Tory leaders 
in [reland, if they have been thug willingly accorded to one who may be 
regarded as almost the foremost man among them—the very impersona- 
tion of Orangeism and anti-Hibernicism. In truth the terms are easy if 
such men would fulfil their duties. Lord Roden has no special talisman, 
le isnot a man of “ popular” manners, he has never sought to win gold- 
eu opinions by any subserviency to national prejudices. He has held a 
lever which stands ready to every man’s hand it he will but use it. He 
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ministers were unanimons as to the necessity for the ordonnances, and as | 


| to the right of the crown to issue them, they were divided as to the time 
at which the measure should be exetuted, and Rothschild acted en the 
faith of those who were of opinion that it ought to be postponed for 
several weeks. On the night of the 25th July, Talleyrand sent for one 
of his intimate friends, whose fortune was largely involved in the funds, 
and informed him, that in the course of the day he had gone to St. Clond, 
to seek an andience of the King, to confer with him on the subject of the 
ipprehensions entertained by England, to which proceeding he had been, 
doubtless, prompted by the English embassy, of which, as well as the 
British Cabinet, he had the confidence. He was not allowed to see his 
Majesty. The familiars of the Chateau managed matters so, that he was 
obliged to return to Paris without the audience which he sought, and, 
from what he had observed he had no doubt that the crisis was immi- 
nent. “Jouez a la baisse,” said he to his friend—‘ on le peut.” His 
friend did so, and was successful 

It may be easily imagined with what interest the retired minister 
and diplomate, and the chief actor in all the great revolutions of the last 
half century, observed the progress of the ‘“‘emeutes” which ended in 
the expulsion of that dynasty, in the overthrow of which, in 1790, and 
the restoration of which, in 1814-15, he had so great a share. On the 
day of the 29th July, after the troops of the line had manifested their in- 
disposition to fire upon the people, and the Swiss mercenaries had been 
repulsed in the courts of the Louvre and the Place du Carousel, a gene- 
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has simply been a good landlord, and secured the credit of being one. 
Hence it is, that even among the most violent Repealers, ay, in the wilds 
of Connaught itself, where scarcely more than his mere name is known, 
you will always hear his (in their eyes) political short-comings touched 
on tenderly, and the saving clause—that one great virtue so prized by the 
common people, and so wanting among the gentry—gently and kindly 
insisted upon. Lt would have been well for England had she earlier dis- 
covered, and set the right value on, this evident tendency of the Irish 
mind. The grievances of the body there have always been really more 
potent than those of the spirit. The land has, in truth, been the worst 
enemy of the Church. 

The p litical lite of Lord Roden does not demand any very special no- 
tice. He has been so consisteut a man, that the history of bis party dur- 
ing his public life comprises hisown. Long looked upon as their leader 
in the House of Lords, as well as in Ireland, he was always at the head 
of every movement they made in their long struggle with the Roman Ca- 
tholics. He gave, together with his son Lord Jocelyn, a steady but mo- 
derate support to the government of Sir Robert Peel, until that statesman 
and his colleagues finally threw off the mask they had worn for so many 
years, and aimed at becoming the political friends ofthose to whom the 
noble ear! had been all his lite opposed. He then reluctantly broke from 
them; and, on the accession of Lord John Russell to power, and the intro- 
duction of his Irish measures, he gave them a cordial and manly support. 
Lord Roden, in spite of his strong political opinions, which have, me A 
become modified in his case, by finding how completely he has been de 
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‘Hastings censured; for ‘‘a boar’’ (I quote from the authority of Sir 











ceived by those in whom he had confided, would be the active support- 
er of any policy that could be beneficial to Ireland, and, more especially, 
if it seemed framed to improve the relations of landlord and tenant. No 
fear ra personal sacrifice would deter him from offering a personal ex- 
ample. 

rd Roden is a tall, dark, muscular man, with a rather ungainly per- 
son, but gentlemanly manners, a thorough Irish face, dark, expressive 
eyes, and a profusion of dark hair. His voice is loud but husky, and when 
you hear him speak, although the e(iect he produces is at first not agree- 
able, you soon become reconciled tu a harshness of tone, and aa abrupt- 
ness of manner, by the aarnestness and evident sincerity with which he 
performs his parliamentary duties, and the courtesy he extends to oppon- 
ents. He has no pretensions to oratory, but delivers his sentiments in 








goodness endéared his greatness. His great birth put him above all pri- 
vate respect, but his great soul never above public service. Indeed, he 
repaired, by ways thrifty yet noble, what his family had impaired by ne- 
lect.” 
‘ It happened, ualuckily forthe Stanleys, that they claimed kindred with 
the blood-royal. This was through the Nevilles the Kingmaker’s family, 
the Lady Eleanor Neville, or Alianore, having married the first Earl of 
Derby. Now Lady Eleanor was aunt to the princess Anne, the consort of 
Richard III. Wo seemed to betide all of that race. Still tneir hearts 
were loyal, their fidelity incorrupt; but their fate was adverse. Ferdin- 
ando, fifth earl of Derby, became the victim, though not the dupe, of cer- 
tain political intrigues, the agent of which was one Hesket, a Jesuit, who 








plain, forcible language, without preparation, or any affectation of the 
graces of style, but with much impressiveness. The best speech we re- 
member to have heard him make was that in which he moved for an in- 
quiry into the state of Ireland, during the later years of the Melbourne 
administration. But his influence in the House of Lords rests on his per- 
sonal character, and the weight he has with his party in Ireland, not up- 
on his public speaking. Whatever he may bein England, in Ireland he 
is really an Irishman; and that touches Paddy's heart. 


————-_— 
LATHOM HOUSE AND THE STANLEY FAMILY. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 


Lathom House, seated on a flat, boggy tract of land, and encompassed 
by a wall of two yards in thickness, was, in days of yore, as strong a do- 
mestic fortress as any armed host might invest, or gencral view in silent 
despair. On the wall above mentioned were raised nine towers, each of 
them planted with six pieces or ordnance, so mounted as to enfilade the | 
country, and pate bowed every approach. A moat, twenty-four feet in 
breadth, and six in depth, surrounded this strong wall, between which 
and the grass was a row of palisades. From the centre of the house rose 
the Eagle Tower, surmouuting the whole edifice, and connected, in the 
remembrance of the first owners of the heritag:, with a tale of no com- 
mon interest. On each side of the gate-house, at the entrance uf the first 
court, frowned a strong tower, and in these, in time of siege, were sta- 
tioned the best marksmen to harrass the assailunts. Thus stood Lathom 
House in the days of its first owners, the De Fitz-Henrys, or De Lathoms, 
when an incident is said to have occurred, which, whetherreal or imagina- 
ry, seems to be worth describing. 

Robert de Fitz-Henry, in the time of the Plantazenets, first adopted the 
surname of Lathom, from his place of residence. His descendant, Sir | 
Thomas Lathom, in the reign of Henry IV., enjoyed, with one alloy, | 
that inheritance. No son promised to prolong the family honours, which 
were vested in the fair young Isabel, the Leiress of all his broad lands, for 
whose favour knight and noble aumbly proffered suit. One day, how- 
ever, as Sir Thomas and hislady were walking in their park at Lathom, 
they were startled by loud cries; the place was solitary, but in no direc- 
tion could they perceive any object. They soon, however, discovered 
that an eagle had its nest in that secluded spot, and on searching the eyrie, 
an infant, in rich swaddling clothes, was found lying unharmed within its 
warm enclosure. Sir Thomas and Lady Lathom were not devoid of the 
superstitions of the day, and they had its pious charity, too. The found- 
ling was a boy; they adopted him, and, bestowing on him the name of 
Lathom, intended, itis said, to leave him heir to that estate. So far goes 
Tradition, but Reason steps in, and dispels a portion of the romance. Sir 
Thomas, it appears, owned a base born son, whom he was desirous to in- 
troduce into his lineage. He, therefore, had the infant conveyed to that 
spot, where, by an appointed ‘ chance,” if one may so speak, he aud his 
lady walked just when the child was deposited, as if dropped from the 
eagle’s nest, in a safe, retired nook. Sir Thomas managed his part well. 
He pointed out to his dutiful and credulous wife the baud of a Higher 
Power in this event, and suggested the propriety of rearing the little strang- 
er as their heir. Lady Lathom—excelleat Mrs. Shandy as she was—as- 
sented, and the child was brought up in all the ouour of legitimacy. He 
was christened Oskately, and, at the usual age, knighted by Edward III. 
He assumed, too, for his crest, an eagle flying from a child which it had 
left uninjured on the ground; “ the fictions of romance” being, as old 
Gollins observes, ‘sufficient for the whimsical distinctions ” of heraldry. 
(Profanely does he speak!) So far Isabel Lathom ran a narrow chance 
of being treated with injustice, but Conscience interfered. Sir Thomas, 
before his death, acknowledged this son to be illegitimate ; and, having 
endowed him with certain manors, bequeathe: to Isabel the greater por- 
tion of his possessions, and amongst them Latham House. 

And now, how did the Stanley family profit by all this?) Wio were 
they? Whence came they? How comported they themselves in all the 
various stages of their greatness—in its dawn—in its zenith ? 

They flourished in Plantagenet times by the appellation of Audleigh, or 
Audley; the younger branch took the name of Stanleigh, or Stanley, from 
a Moorland Manor in Staffordshire, with which they were endowed ; aud 
one of these, a valiant follower of our most valiant Edward III., won by 
his gallantry in the lists, the love of the heiress of the De Fitz-Henrys. 
Thus passed the wide domains of Lathom with the Lordship of Man into 
the possession of the illustrious house which still retains the former ; but 
which conveyed the latter as a woman’s dower to the house of Athole, that 
it might be surrendered to the English Crown for the sum of 70,000/. 

It were long to tell the gradual progress of this great — honours, 
wealth, and fame. One interruption to it bappened in the dark reign of 
Henry ViI., when, despite his services at Bosworth field, Sir William 
Stanley, notof Lathom but of Holt Castle, Cheshire, lost his head on the 
scatfold for an idle speech. But it was, in truth, Sir William Stanley’s 
gteat wealth that moved the jealousy of the hard-hearted, hard-headed 
monarch; for, says Lord Bacon, ia his Life of Henry VII. Sir W. Stan- 
ley was the richest subject for value in the kingdom, “ and for his revenue 
in land and fee, it was 3000/. a-year old rent, a very great matter in those 
times.” However, he was courageous enough to believe, and I am apt 
to agree with him, that Perkin Warbeck was no impostor, a conclusion 
which Henry’s very precautions seem to authorise; for ere he dispersed 
his band of spies throughout the kingdom, be caused them, says Lord Ba- 
con, “to be solemnly cursed ai Paul's Cross,” in order to destroy any im- 
pression that those lofty-minded men received royal patronage. 

Thomas Stanley, the first earl of Derby, was a great man in great 
times, being the brother-in-law of Neville earl of Warwick, the King-mak- 
er, and the friend of Hastings. The loyal servant of Edward LV., he 
loved, for that monarch’s sake, the fair and ill-starred boy his successor, 
whose fate is but dimly shadowed in the chronicles of that period. For 
his sake—that of the fifth Edward—Stanley encountered the hatred of 
Richard III. The tragedy of Hastings’ death is familiar to every one. 
Who, indeed, can forget it that remembers the Jane Shore of Miss O'Neil ? 
that powerful, passionate, and finished acting, which gave even to the ir- 
resolute Hastings’ fate so deep an interest. The night before the death 
of Hastings, a Seon visited the slumbers of his friend Stanley. He in- 
stantly informed Hastings of it, and begged him to fly from the scene of 
peril. But Hastings was impracticable. On the following day he was 
seized at the council board of the Tower, and his head struck otf; whilst 
Stanley with difficulty escaped the blow of a halbert aimed at him. The 
portentous dream was mournfully recalled, and the rash incredulity of 





Thomas Moore), “with his tusks had’ (in Stanley’s aoe “so razed 
them both that the blood ran about their shoulders.” Stanley escaped 
with a short imprisonment, and married soon afterward the justly celebrat- 
ed Margaret Beaufort, the mother of Henry VII., and the foundress of 
Christ’s and St. John’s Colleges in the University of Cambridge; and it 
became Stanley’s fate to pluck the crown from the brow of the usurper 
Richard, as he lay dead on the field of Bosworth, and to place it on the 
head of another usurper, namely, his own step-son, of pious and avaricious 
memory. 

“Whereupon,” writes Arthur Collins, with solemn emphasis, “he was 
advanced to the dignity of an earl, by the title of Earl of Derby ;” and 
he went on flourishing and accumulating dignities and wealth until the 
te 1504, when he was buried in Burscough Priory, adjacent to Lathom, 

aving provided his tomb—the fashion in those days—with a perpetual 
remembrance to be prayed for. 

Of this Sir Thomas there is still a memento at Knowsley in a portrait of 
@ stern man in black, weartng a George. He left a goodly band of sons 
and daughters, of whom the former maintained the valiant character of 
the house. 

I pass over a track of smaller stars, just here and there noting down 
some one orb of peculiar brilliancy. By way of instance, bear with me, 
ye hasty readers, whilst [ dwell for one brief page or so on the virtues 
of Edward, earl of Derby, in Elizabeth's days, one of her privy council, 
and so chosen, notwitstanding that he had served, her royal sister—a rare 
instance of that Tudor penetration, which might well be called kingcraft, 
and which the Stuarts never possessed—the liberal selfishness of employ- 
ing superior men, even though their talents had formerly been eugaged 
im the service of a foe. This nobleman appears to have been a pattern 
of all the lordly virtues. “ His greatness supported his goodness, and his 


tempted him, but in vain, to assume the title of king. The ag was 
wise, and rejected that counsel. He was, however, threated by Hesket 
with sudden death if he disclosed the plot,—nay, even if he hesitated to 
give his compliance toit. The high spirit of the Stanleys rebelled at this 
menace. Ferdinando gave information, and Hesket was apprehended ; 
but the yonng earl’s doom was sealed from that moment. 

He did not expire suddenly; no his anguish was prolonged. Cruel 
pains tormented his numbered days, dark vomitings tortured the ill-fated 
peer. I abstain from sundry particularities given by Camden, as being 
more fit a post mortem narrative than for a work like this, Sut 1 must 
need recount, though with horror, that even after his dead body was rol- 
led in searcloth, cad rapped in lead, “there ran such corrupt and stink- 
ing humour that no man could fur along time come near the place of his 
burial.” These areold Camden s graphic words. Alas, poor Ferdinando! 
could not even pious affection shed its dews upon thy hearse? And it 
was, after all, domestic treason that destroyed him; for his gentleman of 
the horse fled on his illness, and taking the earl’s best horse—not content 
with the small feat of murdering him—was heard of no more. 

An attempt was indeed made to prove that the earl died from the 
power of witchcraft ; and a poor old woman, suspected of being a witch, 
and told to say the Lord’s Prayer backwards, said it well; but being con- 
jured in the {name of Jesus that, if she had bewitched his honour, she 
should be able to say the same, she could never get over that clause, “ For- 
give us our trespasses,”—not even though it was repeated to her. An- 
other poor old crone was found mumbling something iu a corner of his 
honour’s chamber, but what, God knoweth. 

I pass over Ferdinando’s immediate descendants, to hail the hero of the 

















civil wars, the husband of the great defender of Lathom. 
James, seventh earl of Derby succeeded his father in 1642. How dis- 
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own person, and taught her peovle, by the example which she set, to 
fer death to diheater: These things have eenuined Gnstrhare: ag 
fore we need not dwell upon them. Bat ibly the following little 
anecdote may interest, though that, too, might be paralleled, had we 
leisure, at this moment, to look about for its fac-simile. 

It happened, during the progress of the siege, that a dog, belonging to 
some gentleman in the house, proved himself a friend to man in a remar- 
kable manner. The chaplain, who managed all correspondence carried on 
by the garrison with their friends without, by means of ciphers, was in 
great want of some means of conveying his despatches out of the house, 
surrounded on every side, as it was, by enemies ; till, observing that a 
dog was in the habit of going to and fro from his master in the house to 
his mistress, who lived a short distance from it, he determined to make 
the animal his messenger. Having tied his despatch, tightly rolled, by 
a thin string, to the neck of the animal, he managed to convey intelligence 
of it to the gentlewoman, wife of the dog’s master, and directed her to 
forward all she received, asghe best ood, to his Majesty. She did so; 
and having kept the trusty Creature by her for a day or so without food, 
she then turned him out of doors, and he invariably returned to his 
master in Lathom House. By this means the poor besieged inhabitants 
sent intelligence of their condition to the king and his friends, and receivy- 
edin their turn news back from them. For many months the faithfal 
animal discharged this important office, bringing encouragement to the 
garrison, enabling them to know on what they might depend; so that, 
having accurate information of the state of the king’s affairs, they were 
uever excited by false hopes nor too much cast down by the disappoint- 
ment of ill-founded expectations. But the fate of the faithful dog was 
melancholy. One day, when returning to the house, laden with tidings 
as usual, an idle soldier discharged his loaded musket at the poor creature. 
The dog, true to his truet, managed to drag himself near the fae with his 
precious cargo, and then laid himself down and died. His death depriv- 
ed the garrison of a most sure and trusty friend, and of the greatest com- 
fort and solace of which their condition was susceptible—the means of 
communication with the outer world. 

During three months the contest was protracted, but Charlotte de la 
Tremouile prevailed. The Parliamentary geueral, on the 27th of May, 
withdrew his forces to Bolton. Four thousand men had been planted be 
fore the wall of Lathom, two thousand alone marched away, such had 
been the slaughter, and the Eagle Tower still stood imperious ia its un- 
touched strength, the banner of the Stanleys waving proudly over it. A 


| short interval of stillness was there in the halls of Lathom, and a brief 


crimiuative is the character of this nobleman, as given by Clarendon! | season of repose to the noble Charlotte, before another host appeared be- 
“He was a man of great honour and clear courage; and all his defects | fore the gates. No longer were the cropped locks and demure faces of 


and misfortunes proceeded from his having lived so little time among his | the Parliamentarians there. No, a ¢ 


gallant band, headed by one of the 


equals, that he kuew not which was the source of all the ill that befell handsomest cavaliers of his time, came riding gaily and triumphantly 
him, having thereby drawn such prejudice against him from persons of in- | into its courts; and the voice of Prince Rupert, in half-fureign accents, 
ferior quality, who yet thought themselves too good to be contemned, that | was heard saluting the lady of Lathom House. 


they pursued bim to death.” 


Rupert was, at this period, in the full perfection of his youth, cian | 


_ His life was indeed a tragedy, yet it commenced in high prosperity, and | twenty-five ycarsofage. His portrait and that of his less distinguishe 

in the possession of that dearest of earthly blessings, a wife suitable in | brother, Prince Maurice, afford specimens of the noblest style of va | 
birth and character. Charlotte de la Tremouille, countessof Derby was | beauty. As you gaze upon them, iu the hall of Warwick Castle, limue 

the daughter of Claude de la Tremouille, duc de Thouars, and of the Lady | by Vandyke, you feel how much such persons, such countenances, a bear- 
Charlotte, daughter of William, the first prince of Orange, and of Char- | ing so aristocratic, yet so free, must have influenced the affections of the 
lotte de Bourbon his wife. Such was the descent of the justly celebrated | radest soldiery. Perhaps of the two, the handsomer is Maurice : but 
countess, and she inherited the valour and judgment of her ancestor of | his is the mostsubdued countenauce—the more effeminate expression, if 


the House of Orange. 


| sucha term can be applied to either brother ; in Rupert, the hero alone 


At a very early age Charlotte de la Tremeuille was united to the earl, | appears. And heroic were those boyish words of his, uttered when 


and their union was truly propitious—imutual affection, congeuiality of cha- 
racter, immense welth, high reputation, were their blessings. ‘lo these 


hunting in some English park in 1663 :— 
* Ah I wish I could break my neck, fur then L should have my bones 


were added, in due time, the felicity of children, both numerous and pro- ; in England !” 


mising. ‘ This marvellous picture.’” observes a modern writer, “ of al- | 
most superhuman felicity, was doomed to be torn in pieces and scattered 
to the winds, by the accursed demon of faction and rebellion.” 

_ Beauty, as far as we can judge by the portrait of Vandyke, preserved 
in the family collection, was not the attribute of the illustrious Charlotte. 
She is represented by the matchless pencil as fat and clumsy, with ordi- | 
nary features, except the eye, which, though at first sight it may appear | 
sleepy, has a mind of thought buried beneath thuse overhanging lashes. 
Dressed according to the custom of the day, her hair in slender ringlets, 
a rich pearl in her ear, a single row round her neck, her dress of white 
satin, with fullhanging sleeves trimmed with several rows of large pearls, 

and fastened by a brooch of rich gems, one looks in vain for that aristo- | 





The prince enchanted with the defence of Lathom, gave orders in the 
name of the king, for bastions, and counterscarps to be added to its forti 
fications. But, alas! I grieve to state the result. The king did not fol- 
low out this plan: ungraciously, if not ungratefully [but 1 think both], 
he ordered it tobe surrendered to the Parliamentary army. ‘This was in 
December, 1645. I need not say that the work of demolition was very 
soon begun, very soon completed ; and a heavy fine, of course, laid upon 
the mansion. The heroic countess repaired to the Isle of Man, where 
she rejoined her lord. For several years they lived there, in their wont- 
ed princely grandeur ; but the storm Jowered, and the brave earl was its 
next exemplary victim. Long might his widow mourn one who was 
united to valour and disinterestedness—rare accomplishments !—learn- 


cra‘ic bearing to which the descendant of a Bourbon seems entitled even | ing and prudence. From her castle in the Isle of Man she watched his 
by birth. There is, it must be confessed, more of the Dutch than of the | 


French genealogy, expressed in the form and features of Charlotte de la 
Tremouille. 


brief but glorious career, rejoiced over his noble defence of Wigan, and 
wept when she heard that in the fatal fight of Worcester he had fallen 
into the enemy?s hands. For well she knew that there should be no 


_ Her husband, on the other hand, bore that impress of high birth which | mercy shown him. Two years previously he had irritated Cromwell, 
it is scarcely possible to define, but which we feel by daily experience | who had offered him terms to surrender the Isle of Man, by a noble re- 
to exist. His brow was indeed low, and his long hair fell over it so as| ply. One extract from that togebing and fearless ietter let me give, by 


to shroud it; but his eyes are full of animation, the nose is fine and well | way of pendant to the epistle of the 


formed, the mouth, surmounted by a slight moustache, is expressive ot 


efendants of Ragland : 
“ 1 scorn your proffers, I disdain your favours, I abhor your treasons ; 


much sweetness. He is depicted, also by Vandyke, in a suit of armour, } and am so far from surrendering this Island to your advantage, that I 


over which his long locks, scarcely curled, flow freely. 
_ The earl had been little known until he appeared before the world in 
kis military character. He passed the first year of his happy marriage 





father in the Isle of Man, and attending the morals of a population who | 
owned the Earls of Derby as their kings, and honoured them with a filial 

affection. His leisure from these momentous pursuits was spent in lite- 

rature and philosophy ; and among other productions, his “ History of | 
the Isle of Man,” preserved in the Desiderata Curiosa, is still valued. 
Not long, however, after his accession to the title, he was called by his | 
duty to his sovereign into the field. The motto, “Sans Changer,” an- 
ciently adopted by the elder branch of the Stanleys, was not falsified by 
this valiant man. He was among the first of the nobility to raise forces 
for the king, the first to attend the summons of the monarch—never to 
desert that cause whilst life remained. 

He was at Lathom when intelligence was brought to him that a design 
was formed to take the Isle of Man; he hastened thither. ‘Throwing into 
his house at Lathom a few soldiers, and collecting such arms and ammu- 
nition as he could, he left it for ever. ; 

His countess and her children remained behind ; and scarcely had Lord 
Derby reached the Isle of Man, when she heard that her house would be 
attacke d—she feared, by a sudden assault. Her soldiers were raw, uu- 
experieuced countrymen, but they were faithful ; and among her garri- 
son there was a Captain Farmer, a veteran officer, trained to war in that 
famous school, the Low Countries. 

Lady Derby having discerned his merit, made him major of the house; 
and placed under his command six captains, chosen from among the gen- 
tiemen of her household. Under these, again were the common soldiers 
listed, trained by them and instructed. These preparations were skilfal- 
ly concealed, and such was the fidelity of her Pousehold, that when the 
enemy approached they had no idea of any other forces than her ownser- 
vants being within the house. 

On the 28th of February, 1644 Sir Thomas Fairtax, willing. perhaps, 
to spare the unfortunate countess the horrors of a siege, desired a conter- 
ence, She consented. He was received in the great hall of Lathom 
As he entered the first Court, the wary general was struck by the ap- 
pearance of what seemed a considerable force. Not only the main guard 
occupied the first court, but men were ranged in open sight, on the tops 
of the walls, and on the towers, in such a mauner as to appear more nume- 
rous than they really were. 

This was done by the advice of Captain Farmer, not only to prevent a 
surprise, but to intimidate the enemy by the appearance of strength, for 
the army which besieged Lathom amounted to 4000 men. Sir Thomas 
and a gentleman of quality whe accompanied him, were received with a 
lofty courtesy. But when he offered terms, the 'ady required a month’s 
delay to consider of them. “Not a day’s,”’ was the reply, aud Fairfax 
departed. 

He was still uncertain whether to commence a regular siege, or tu at- 
tempt to take the place by storm; but he was deceived by a mean nego- 
tiation between one of his own officers and the chaplain of the house, into 
the belief thai the countess had po store of provisions.. He, therefore, 





decided on a siege: for fourteen®days hostilities were delayed—then, 
supposing that her supplies were exhausted, he summoned the countess 
to surrender. The answer, sent by atrampeter, was worthy of the he- 
roine who penned it. It was this: ‘‘ That, as she had not lost her regard 
for the Church of England, nor her allegiauce to the prince, nor her faith 
| toher Lord, she could not, therefore, as yet, give up the house ; that they 
| must never hope to gain it till she had either lost ail of these, or her life, 
in defence of them.” And this reply came after a torturing continuance 
of suspense of fourteen days. 

The siege now began in earnest, and it continued without let or inter- 
mission during a space of three months. Many were the gallant feats 
ofatms which distinguished the sorties made by the garrison; and well 
was the spirit of the men sustained by the heroic courage of their mistress 
She feared neither shot nor shell. More than once a cannon-ball passed 
through the chamber, and much was she annoyed by the fire of a mortar 
—a new engine of war in those days—at least to the troops which held 
Lathom House. But she made light of every peril which threatened her 
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| will keep it to the utmost of my power to your destruction. 


“ Take this final answer, and forbear any farther solicitati ms; for if 
you trouble me with any more messages on this ovcasion, I will burn the 


in a princely privacy, superintending the various establishments of bis | papers and hang the bearers.’’ 


His fate, was, therefore sealed; and it was to be accomplished not 
far irom his home—at Bolton in Lancashire. He died gallantly, piously, 
like a Cavalier. Canonesay more? When flattered with hopes of life 
he listened patiently but said,— 

“L was resolved not to be deceived with the vain hopes of this fleet- 
ing world.” ‘ 

When desired, according to the custom of the day, to find a ‘‘ friend’’ 
to do the last office of the law, he replied,— 

“Nay, sir, ifthose men that would have my head will not find one to 
cut it off, let it stand where it is. I thank God my life has not,been so bad 
that I should be instrumental to deprive myself of it, thougn He had 
a so merciful to me as to deprive me of the worst terrors of 

eath.” 

He had the consolation of seeing around him three of his children ; but 
his wife, and one loved daughter, the Lady Mary, were in the Isle of 
Man. Well was it for that noble, tender heart, that it prognosticated 
not their future destiny. 

Yet there is something ominous in the words which he addressed to a 
faithful attendant on the morning of his execution :— ; 

“ Here, Bagaley, deliver these (his letters) to my dear wife and sweet 
children. 1 have instructed you in all things for your journey. But as 
to that sad part of it (as to them) I can say nvthing: silence, and your 
own looks will best tell your message. ‘the great God of Heaven 
strengthen you, and prosper and comfort them in this their great afflic- 
tion.’ 

Perhaps the most affecting incident of Lord Derby’s last hours was the 
appearance of four condemned gentlemen, who, at his request, were per- 
mitted to come forth from their dungeons to bid him farewell, and they 
did so;—with what emotions, it requires no pen of a poor chronicler to 
describe. i 

Lord Derby went to the scaffold amid the tears of the people. His 
daughters accompanied him half the way; then the earl, alighting from 
his horse knelt down by the coach in which Lady Catherine and Lady 
Amelia formed a part of the procession, and took a solemn leave of them. 
His voice, ere he bade them farewell, was lifted up in prayer. “This,” 
says the narrator, “was the saddest hour | ever saw,” and well might 
it be so. 

Like other brave men, the soldier who had faced death in the field had 
feared lest on the scaffold he might shrink from it. At the last hour this 
apprehension was removed. . ; 

“I bless God for it, who has put this comfort and courage into my 
soul, that I can as willingly now lay down my head on the block, asever 
I did upon a pillow.” ‘ Bas 

The night before he had eaten a com te meal, saying he would imi 
tate his Saviour—his supper should be his last act in this world. Then he 
bestowed on his son, Lord Strange, his Order, bidding him return it to 
his sovereign, King Charles LI., sayiny that he sentit, in all huniffity and 
gratitude, as he received it,—spotless and free from — stain from his 
a icestors. For what an unworthy object was this pure blood shed ! Such 
was the love entertained for him, that the true-hearted common people 
refused to strike even a nail into his scaffold, saying, “that since the 
wars they had had many and great losses, but none like this, it being the 
greatest that had ever betallen them.” 
~ Amidst the fears of a rescue the Earl of Derby was conveyed to his 
doom. His parting address shows the estimation in which he was held 
‘n the place of his execution :— y 

“T come, and am content to die in this town, where [ endeavéured to 
come the last time I was in Lancashire, as-to a place where I persuaded 
myself to be welcome, in regard that the people thereof have reason to be 
satisfied in my love and affection to them, and now they understand that 
sufficiently.” ; 

When all was ready, and he was about to lay his head upon the block, 
he looked towards the church, and, causing the block to be turned that 
way, said,— 
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“I will look towards yee agg ap which is above for ever. 
en bowing himself down, he said,— v 
athe Lord ae my wife and children; the Lord bless us o. yee 
A fearful scene ensued. The earl laid his head upon the bloc ve the 
executioner forbore to strike; so the doomed man rose up, and in an 
agony of tortured feeling exclaimed,— 
“ What have I done Sat I die not? 


”” . P . 
wan appeal was answered by the fatal blow, given amid a deep silence, 


ly by sigh d sobs; and thus fell one of the many brave 

: et thee - gg His. death has been justly styled one of the worstacts 

of the Parliament, a ‘‘ murder in cold blood.” To quote from Clarendon 
once more :— 

“ The king was no sooner 


— 





Why do you not finish your 


defeated at Worcester, but the Parliament 
renewed their old method of murdering in cold blood, and sent a com- 
mission to erect a high court of justice to persons of ordinary quality, 
many not being gentlemen, and all notoriously his enemies, to try the 
Rar] of Derby a his treason and rebellion ; which they easily found 
him guilty of, and put him to death in a town of their own,’ 


After the execution of the earl, a slip of paper was thrown into his 
ining these lines :— 
ot oon wit, bounty, courage, three in one, lie dead ; 
A Stanley’s hand, Vere’s heart, and Cecil's head. 


Such was the tribute, at once to the valour of the race and the indivi- 
virtues of the man. 

ag Ree vat where was his countess? How bore she her complicated 
sorrows? Did her spirits sink beneath these manifold misfortunes, or 
was Charlotte de la Tremouille still undaunted ?—still a worthy descen- 
dant of the great house of Nassau? 
She was still quartered in the Isle of Man, When the earl returned 
into Lancashire, he left his wife in charge of his Manx territory, appoint- 
ing Sir Thomas Armstrong governor under her. On the very night of 


_ She 


It is not the Lathom House of the foundling, Oskately. It is subservient 
no longer to the bird and bantling. The motto, ‘ Sans changer,” is en- 
tirely contradicted by its modern splendours. It is not even the Lathom 
House rife with the dark recollection of the murdered Ferdinando, or 
lorious with the memory of the now sainted, and never-to be-forgotten 
harlotte. In the park, however, is a chapel, founded in the fifteenth 
century, with some alms-houses adjoining, still maintained with its almon- 
er; and hither Isabel may have sauntered, or Oskately have heard there 
from gossiping talk the tale of his origin; and the fate of Ferdinando 
have been the winter evening’s theme over a log fire. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


The True Story of my Life: A Sketch. By Hans Christian Andersen.— 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 12mo, pp. 298. London, Longmans. 
The translator may congratulate herself on the good fortune which en- 

ablesher to publish this book at this time. Long and highly admired at 

a distance, and his waitings established with a most popular hold on the 

mind of England, Herr Anderson has now been three weeks amongst us, 

in the literary and refined society of London, converting that admiration 
and popularity into warm personal sages affectionate esteem, and cher- 
ished Friendshi s. Every one who has met him is delighted with his 
character, in which is united to acknowledged originality of genius and 
poetic imagination, a simplicity the most captivating, and a candour and 
truth of that rare nature which lays tlie individual soul, as it were, open 
to the view oi the most heedless observer. Some one has spoken of the 

eril which must attend the having a window in your breast; Andersen 
1as such a window, and, instead of exposing him to inconveniency or dan- 
ger, it seems to invite no other feelings but those which do honour to our 
common humanity—sincere regard, entire confidence, and unworldly 
love. To us it has been a kind of psychological curiosity to study the in- 
fluence of his perfect unreserve and transparent singleness of being upon 
all around him. Thoseapproaching in avy degree his own ideal tempera- 

ment are strangely excited ; the moderately sensitive are charmed into a 


se 





the Earl of Derby’s death, such was the remorseless cruelty of his toes, a 
summons was despatched to Charlotte de la Tremouille to surrender the 
island. It must have reached her at the same time that a letter from her 
husband, full of pathos, and of the sublimity which comes of strong feel- 
ing, had been delivered into her hands. In the narrative which ensues, 


we touch upon the ground over which Scott has passed, embellishing as 


he went by his flights of fancy the details of history, yet not departing 
widely, as is often stated, froim that foundation. The character of Chris- 
tian, for instance, so ably described in Peveril of the Peak, is marvellously 


\ like its original. 


Christian was a creature of the Earl of Derby’s bounty, educated at 
his cost, known to him from his infancy. Lord Derby, above all sus- 

icion himself, had trusted this man; he had given him the charge of his 
lade and children—a sacred trust in a dying man; he had appointed him 
captain over the toot-guards in the island. So great was his supposed 
fidelity, such claims were there on his -gratitude, that when Sir Thomas 
Armstrong receiv. d the summons to surrender, he refused, trusting in the 


“Joyalty”—such was the word used by the Manx men to the Earls of | 
yaity y 


Derby—of that miscreant. The characteristics of these islanders (origin- 
ally a migration from the Hebrides) seems, indeed, before the contamina- 
tion of their smoky neighbour, Liverpool, reached their unfrequented 
shores, greatly to have resembied those of the Highlanders of Scotland. 
Pertidy was unknown amongst them, uutil—why is it, that in this life, 


there is always au until ?—until parliamentarian bribes corrupted them ; | 


and demons, in the forms of Rigby, Birch, and, of a still more hideous 
monster, Bradshaw, came to the place to tamper with Christian. 

Upon hearing of tae summons to surrender, the countess, gathering her 
children around her, retreated to Peele, or Pile, Castle, a fort defended 
by a strong tower, and by a platform, on which cannon were mounted. 
Hither Sir Thomas Armstrong accompanied her. Secure they believed 
themselves to be, for they believed that Christian, who ruled over their 
forces, was true. But could it be credited; he to whom the earl had 
gre the charge of his helpless widow and orphans, betrayed them to 


Juckenfield and Birch! they were seized in the night, and the countess | 


was then told that the island had been surrendered by Christian on cer 
tain articles. She asked to see these conditions; for, in the midst of her 
fears, her presence of min did not fursake her. She found that the small- 
er islands were not included; she remembered that Peele Castle was se- 
parated from the main land, and begged to go there, in hopes of secretly 
escaping to the Continent. This was refused; she was cast into prison, 
and kept there, reduced to the lowest penury, her children starving round 


her, whilst General Fairfax enjoyed her revenues, and revelled in 
This happened in the year 1651. 
Well might she exclaim, ‘“‘ How long shall the Lord suffer these | ed to each other: he was a shoemaker, scarcely twenty-two years old, a 
: 31 But she murmured not, and looked for restitution even | manof a richly gifted and truly poetical mind. F ‘ 
in this life, when the rightful heir to the crown should again sit upon 
the throne, She might remember that, save one empty “honour, her | a heart full of love. 
- : : All the ob- 
ligations were on the king’s side; the earl’s loyalty had not one dash of 
In her poverty, therefore, in the 


his greatness as Lord of Man. 


things?” 


late lord had owed nothing to the bounty of Charles II. 


self-interest to sully its brightness. 
gloom of her prison, she hoped. She buoyed herself up, too, not only 


with dreams of compensation for the ruiuous losses which her young 
sou’s estate had incurred, but with the assurance of justice on his father's 
‘ 


judges, for the voice of the nation cried out against them. But she knew 
not Charles Stuart; she knew not the cold, selfish heart, concealed be- 
neath the mask of frankness; she knew not the hollow faith, varnished 
ove by courtesy. Her suit for restitution failed. “ Then,’ ‘writes the 


. s . . é . - . oi a ° : 2 . . . 
historian of the Stanleys, “ her great heart, overwhelmed with grief and | cried on; ané even in the church, when I was taken to be baptised, I 


eudless sorrow, burst in pieces.”” She died at Kuowsley. 
Sach was the fate of this true heroine. 


dew-drop on the violet’s leaf. 


wo'nan’s influence sway the hands of others. 


‘ le s . . P 
Her son Charles, eighth earl of Derby, succeeding to a sad inherit- | songs.” 


Lathom, my first 
arl, suffered imprison- | as is more usually the case, from the mother’s side; and almost every 


ance of sorrow, found every ting in confusion. 
theme, was demolished, and its owner, the young e 
mentfor the royal cause. For in 1659, on Sir George Booth’s rising in 
Cheshire, he appeared at the head of a band of Lancashire fet he 
but, being defeated, was taken in the garb of a serving-man.— i 


affairs in the utmost confusion; scarce 


support the dignity of his rank ; so that he possessed no estate in Lanca- 


shire, Cheshire, Westmoreland, Warwickshire, and Yorkshire, but that | asylum, a weak-minded grandfather, a fond old grandmother, and a few 


near it he beheld some lands which once we 
to others. He petitioned parliament for red 
him his property, was prepared ; 
was Tejecte by the king; according to others, it never went 
reading. In either case Charles was to blame ; - 
would have insured justice. On the front of } 
tion to this effect was placed in a subsequent reign.” 

“ James, earl of Derby, lord of M a 
earl of Derby, by Charlotte de la Tremouille dau 
Tremouille, who was beheaded at Bolton h 
strenuously adhering to King Charles II. who re 
passed by both houses of arliament, for restoring 
which he had lost by his oyalty to him.” " 
_ Mr. Pennant has thought proper to call this a « 
tion,’”” but the historian of the Stanleys 
can only regret that the monarch was beyond the 
beyond the infiuence of shame if (the ever 
proach was inscribed. 

Of the other branches of the Stanley family 
quired. The Lady Amelia Sophia was marrie: 
quess of Atholl ; she was the ancestress of Lord Geor 
all that family the most resembled the Stanleys;*be 
haughty, faithful, and sagacious. The Isle of M 
Lady Amelia, and passed, therefore, into the 
was sold—lI suppose oue ought not to regre 
vernment. 

One word to the theme with which I set out; 
farewell t6 Lathom. 
after the dilapidation of time and avarice. 


re his own, now passed away 


into a third 


his design. 
Henrietta Ashburnham, who sold it to 
was purcliased by Sir Thomas Boodle 
Edward Wilbraham Boodle, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Boodle buiit the present house 
of the views of which the scientific may ju 
volume of the Vitruveus Britannicus. It 
18 not our Lathom House. 
Sir Thomas, from whom its name w 
Lathom Huse of his lovely daug 


Heury Furness, Esq. 
, aud is now in the possession o 


from a design of Leoni’s 
ige by consulting the fourtl 


as Origiually derived, 


Whilst the duties of home 
required her care, she shone in privacy, pure, yet, glistening, like the 

When extremity changed her path, she 
came forth bracing up her energies to action, and resolved that the ho- tifully should I sing when I grew older. 
nour of her house, that tenacious bond to generous deeds, should not be 


08 gasaw an’ : . iv . : s : : 
lost so long as a woman’s head could contrive means to preserve it, ora! abode of my childhood; the walls, however, were covered with pic- 


bes, b He found | he : I . q “i , 
alf his estates sequestered and sold, Lathum House destroyed, and his | tribute their effects to the innate disposition of the poor dreamy boy.— 
ly enough in short, remained to 


4 ress, and a bill, restoring to 
ut, according to some accounts, it 


for his known wishes playthings enough, which my father made for me. 
Knowsley House an inscrip- | was in making clothes for my dolls, or in stretching out one of my moth- 


an and the Isles, grandson of James | | had planted in the yard, and thus to gaze in between the sun-illamined 
ghter of Cloud de la} leaves. 
the 15th Oct®ber, 1651, for | with my eyes shut, as at last to give the impression of having weak sight, 

fused a bill, unanimously : 
to the family the estates 


calumniating inscrip- | rich fields of Boaz. 
corroborates the fact ; and one 
power of public opinion, 
Owned it), when this re-| a huge whip in his hand, and my motner and all the others ran away. I 


some brief notice is re-| the thorns pricked me so that I could not run, and thus I was left behind 
The man came up and lifted his whip to strike me, when I’ 
-orge Murray, who, of | looked him in the face and involuntarily exclaimed: ‘ How dare you 
ing impetuous, brave, | strike me, when God can see it?’ The strong, stern man looked at me, 
an was the portion of | and at once became mild; he patted me on my cheeks, asked me my 
Atholl family, by whom it 
t that measure—to the Go-| showed it her, she said to the others, ‘He is a strange child, my Haus 


d to John Murray, mar- | and alone. 


ne \ one brief, affectionate 
William, ninth early of Derby, sought to restore it 


He erected a stately f, i 
wane? - : , ront, in- | day, but [ at least hz j avery Bi : 
tending to rebuild the house in the samp style} but did not iin to finish iw net Yor te.” Now and then went with my parent to th 


After bis death it became the portion of his daughter Lady 
In 1724, it 


It is a fine house, doubtless, but it 
It is notthe Latiiom house of the benevolent 


it is not the | came my favourite place, but, as | could only v é 
n lace, , as y very seldom go there, I ac- 
ghter, the price of her county, Isabe.1 quired the frien@ship of the man who carried on the play-bills, and he 


—— 


| corresponding exaltation; and even the circles indurated by habits of 
| business, and active pursuits in life, appear to breathe another air, and to 
| have discovered that there are existeuces and enjoyments of a superior 
' order—and all reflected from the conversation and conduct of one natural 
man! We can assure our distant readers that this is no fanciful picture; 
in his sphere Hans Christian Andersen is the counterpart of Jenny Lind, 
that pure and noble representative of the other sex, and bright ornament 
‘of a profession beset with difficulties and temptations fearful to contem- 
plate. In London, as throughout every land where he has travelled, An- 
|derson has been received with marked distinction; and here, short of 
| royalty, has, we believe, had very favourable impressions made upon him 
| by every class with which he has become acquainted, from the highest 
to the humblest admirers of his literary fame. And this little volume will 
| enhance as well as generalise the sympathy which his visit to us has creat- 
led. It is, indeed, a delicious and refreshing piece of autobiography; and 
| the earlier years, especially, described ina manner so touching that few 
| will be able to peruse the narrative without being moved to a tone of 
| grateful sentiment akin to the spirit in which the 7'rue Story is told. 
| From such a revelation it is impossible to rise not wiser and better. 
| With regard to the work itself, there is a little jar at the outset, where 
| an incongenial preface talks of pecuniary interests, which had nothing to 
}do in such a place, and brings the tr ding o ook-making into far too 
close a proximity with matter so essentially opposite. It is a harsh dis- 
| cord, a crash, to prelude a beautiful harmony. We are glad to get away 
| from it. 
| ‘My life (in another and more pleasing strain, says our Danish friend, 
|‘ Oulya Fiddler’) is a lovely «tory, happy and fall of incident. If, when 
1 was a boy, and went forth into the world poor aad friendless, a good 
fairy had met me and said, ‘Choose now thy own course though life, and 
the object sor which thou wilt strive, and then, according to the develop- 
of thy mind, and as reason requires, I will guide and defend thee to its 
| attainment,’ my fate could not, even then, have been directed more hap- 
pily, more prudently, or better. The history of my life will say to the 
world what it says to me—There is a loving God, who directs all things 
for the best. oi ” ° “ we 4 
“ The Danish islands are possessed of beautiful beech-woods, and corn 
| und clover fields: they resemble gardens ona great scale. Upon one of 
these green islands, Funen, stands Odense, the place of my birth.— 
| Odense is called after the pagan god Odin, who, as tradition states, lived 
| here: this place is the capital of the province, and lies twenty-two Da- 
nish miles from Copenhagen. In the year 1805 there lived here, in a 
small mean room, a young married couple, who were extremely attach- 





His wife, a few years 
older than himself, was ignorant of life and of the world, but possessed 
The young man had himself made his shoemaking 
bench, and the bedstead with which he began housekeeping; this bed- 
stead he had made out of the wooden frame which had borne only a 
short time before the coffiu of the deceased Count Trampe, as he lay in 
state, and the remnants of the black cloth on the wood-work kept the 
fact still in remembrance. Instead of a noble corpse, surrounded by 
crape and wax-lights, here lay, on the 2d of April, 1805, a living and 
weeping child—that was myself, Hans Christian Andersen. During the 
first day of my existence my father is said to have sate by the bed and 
read aloud in Holberg; but I cried all the time. ‘Wilt thou go to sleep. 
or listen quietly ?’ it is reported that my father asked in joke; butI still 


cried so loudly that the preacher, who was a passionate man, said, ‘ The 
young one screams like acat!’ which words my mother never forgot.— 
A poor emigrant, Gomer, who stood as godfather, consoled her in the 
meantime by saying, that the louder I cried as a child, all the more beau- 
Our little room, which was al- 
most filled with the shoemaker’s bench, the bed, and my crib, was the 


tures, aud over the work-bench was a cupboard containing books and 
Andersen inherited his inclination to genius from the father’s, and not, 


circumstance with which his childhood was surrounded, he informs us 
tended to excite his imagination. Readers will hardly perceive that in- 
herent quality in them; and perhaps, like ourselves, be more apt to at- 


The bent of his miud was developed even in infaucy, aud of him, if ever 
of any creature born, it may truly be affirmed Poeta nascitur, A lunatic 


trite incidents, produced the indeilible impression to which he alludes, 
and he proceeds to say. 

“I very seldom played with other boys: even at school I took little in- 
terest in their games, but remained sitting within doors. At home [ had 
My greatest delight 


er’s aprons between the wall and two sticks before a currant-bush which 
I was a singularly dreamy child, and so constantly went about 


although the sense of sight was especially cultivated by me. Some- 
times, during the harvest, my mother went into the fields to glean. I 
accompanied her, and we went, like Ruth in the Bible, to glean in the 


“One day we went to a place the bailiff of which was well known for 
being a man of a rude and saving disposition. We saw him coming with 


had wooden shoes ou my bare feet, and ia my haste I lost these, and then 


name, and gave me money. When I brought this to my mother and 
Christian; every body is kind to him: this bad fellow even has given 
him money.’ I grew up pious and superstitious. I had no idea of want 
or need; to be sure my parents had only suflicient to live from day to 


fathers clothes for me. Now and then I went with my parents to the 
theatre, where the first representations which I saw were in German. 
Das Donauweibchen was the tavourite piece of the whole city; there, how- 
{|} ever, I saw, for the first time, Holberg’s‘ Village Politicians’ treated as 
an opera. The first impression which a theatre and the crowd assembled 
there made upon me was, at all events, no sign of any thing poetical 
1} slumbering in me; for my first exclamation on seeing so many people 

was, ‘ Now, if we only had as many casks of butter as there are people 
here, then I would eat lots of butter!’ The theatre, however, soon be- 
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gave me oneevery day. With this I seated myself in a corner and im- 
agined an entire play, according to the name of the piece and the char- 
acters in it. That was my first, unconscious poetising.” 

Thus we go on to his father’s death, who woke one morning in deli- 
rium, and the issue is thus related : 

‘My mother immediately sent me, not to the physician, but to a so- 
called wise woman some miles from Odense. I went toher. She ques- 
tioned me, measured my arm witha woollen thread, made extraordinary 
signs, and at last laid a green twig upon my breast. It was she said, a 
piece of the same kind of tree upon which the Saviour was crucified. 
‘Go now,’ said she, ‘ by the river side towards home. _1f your father will 
die this time, then you wiil meet his ghost.’ My anxiety and distress 
may be imagined,—I, who was so full of superstition, and whose imagi- 
nation was so easily excited. ‘And thou hast not met any thing, hast 
thou ?’ inquired my mother when I got home.’ | assured her, with beat- 
ing heart, that I had not. My father-died the third day after that. His 
corpse lay on the bed; I therefore slept with my mother A cricket 
chirped the whole night through. ‘He is dead,’ said my mother, ad- 
dressing it; ‘thou needest not call him. The ice maiden has fetched 
him.’ 1 understood what she meant. I recollected that, in the winter 
before, when our window panes were frozen, my father pointed to them 
and showed us a figure as that ofa maiden withoutstretched arms. ‘She 
is come to fetch me,’ said he, in jest. And now, when he lay dead on 
the bed, my mother remembered this, and it occupied my thoughts also. 
He was buried in St. Knad’s churchyard, by the door on the left-hand 
side coming from the altar. a grandmother planted roses upon his 
grave. There are now in the self-same place two strangers’ graves, and 
the grass grows green upon them also. After my father’s death I was en- 
tirely left to myself. My mother went out washing. Isat alone at home 
with my little theatre, made dolls’ clothes, and read plays.” 

From the very beginning we accordingly beheld the extraordinary 
course of an extraordinary being; who attracted much notice, and was 
moved on in the world by a series of adoptions, preterences, and acci- 
dents, which curiously exhibit the condition of Danish society, and par- 
take of a sort of patriarchal simplicity resembling the olden times of Eng- 
land, before “ the march of intellect,” and the “ progress of wealth and 
civilisation,” could be sv loudly boasted. In spite of the partialities his 
remarkable precocity created, Andersen had many severe  gty oe to 
suffer; and it was happy for him he had an imaginary world of his own 
to retire to, when pressed by the bitter necessities of the real. He got 
his schooimg some way or another—was noticed and recommended, but 
also rebuffed and almost persecuted. His sensations under these vary- 
ing circumstances are painted with inimitable liveliness; the character- 
istics of his youth are precisely those of his mature years—a naked soul! 
Even so unclothed, he is thrust into the every-day world, and goes to 
Copenhagen. 

“ My mother packed up my clothes in a small bundle, and made a 
bargain with the driver of a post carriage to take me back with him to 
Copenhagen for three rix dollars banco. The afternoon on which we 
were to set out came, and my mother accompanied me to the city-gate. 
Here stood my old grandmother; in the last tew years her beautlful hair 
had become grey; she fell upon my neck and wept, without being able 
to speak a word. I was myself deeply affected. And thus we parted. 
I saw her no more; she died in the following year. I do aot even know 
her grave; she sleepsiu the poor-house burial-ground.” 

We will not follow the hundred little turns of his fortunes, enumerate 
his first attempts and productions, either for the stage or publication, nor 
dwell upon the harsh, and, we may add, stupid criticisms with which the 
periodicals of his own country endeavoured to crush his earlier and even 
his later labours, when all Europe rang with their praise. A small pen- 
sion from King Frederick the Sixth enabled him to pursue his education 
at Slagelse, the account of which is extremely interesting but we can ill 
illustrate it, though we try a few long extracts. 

“On Sunday alternoons it was my delight to go to the castle of Antvor- 
skov, at that time ouly half ruinous, and ounce a monastery, where I pur- 
sued the excavating of the ruined cellars, as if it had been a Pompeii. I 
also often rambled to the crucifix of St. Anders, which stands upon oneof 
the heights of Slagelse, and which is one of the wooden crosses erected 
in the time of Catholicism in Deimark. St. Anders was a priest in Sla- 
gelse, and travelled tothe Holy Land; on the last day he remained so 
long praying on the holy grave, that the ship sailed away without him. 
Vexed at this circumstance, he walked along the shore, where a man met 
him riding on an uss, and took him up with him. Immediately he fell 
asleep, and when he awoke he heard the bells of Slagelse ringing He 
lay upon the (Hvilehéi) hill of rest, where the cross now stands. He was 
at home a year and a day before the ship returned, which had sailed away 
witkout him, and dn angel had borne him home. The legend, and the 
place where he woke were both favourites of mine. From this spot I 
could see the ocean and Funen. Here I could indulge my fancies: when 
at home, my sense of duty chained my thoughts only to wos books. 

“ The happiest time, however, was when once on a Sunday, whilst the 
wood was green, I went to the city of Soré, two (Danish) miles from 
Slagelse, and which lies in the midst of woods surrounded by lakes. Here 
is an academy for the nobility founded by the poet Holberg. Ever a 
lay in a conventual stillness. I visited here the poet Ingemann, who ha 
just married, and who held a situation as teacher; he had already re- 
ceived me kindly in Copenhagen, but here his reception of mo was still 
more kind. His life in this place seemed to me like a beautiful story; 
flowers and vines twined around the window; the rooms were adorned 
with the portraits of distinguished poets and other pictures. We sailed 
upon the lake with an Zolian harp made fast to the mast. Ingemann 
talked so cheerfully, and his excellent amiable wife treated me as if she 
were an elder sister: I loved these people. Our friendship has grown 
with years. I have been from that time almost every summer a welcome 
guest there, and I have experienced that there are people in whose so- 
ciety one is made better as it were ; that which is bitter passes away,and 
the whole world appears in sunlight. Among the pupils in the academy 
of nobles there were two who made verses; they knew that I did the 
same, and they attached themselves to me. The one was Petit, who af- 
terwards, certainly with the best intention, but not faithfully, translated 
several of my books; the other, the poet Karl Bagger, one of the most 
gifted men who has come forwerd in Danish literature, but who has been 
unjustly judged. His poems are full of freshness and originality; his 
story, ‘ The Life of my BrotLer,’ is a clever book, by the critique on 
which the Danish ‘ Monthly Review of Literature’ has proved that it does 
not understand how to give judgment. These two academicians were 
very different from me; life rushed rejoicingly through their veins; I 
was sensitive and childlike.” 

The rector of the school did not enter in the slightest into the character 
of his pupil, but mocked and thwarted what he deemed to be only idle 
follies. Once “he came direct from Copenhagen where he had heard it 
said that I had read in company one of my own poems. He looked at me 
with a penetrating glance, and cttuimanted me to bring him the poem, 
when, if he found in it one spark of poetry, he would forgive me. I trem- 
blingly brought to him ‘ The Dying Child;’ he read it and pronounced it 
to be sentimentality and idle trash. He gave way freely to his anger. If 
he had believed that | wasted my time in writing verses, or that 1 was of 
a nature which required a severe treatment, then his intention would 
have been good; but he could not pretend this. But from this day for- 
ward my situation was more unfortunate than ever; | suffered so severe 
ly in my mind that I was very near sinking under it. That was the 
darkest, the most unhappy time of my life. Just then one of the masters 
went to Copenhagen and related to Collin exactly what I had to bear, and 
immediately he removed me from the school and from the rector’s house, 
When, in taking leave of him, I thanked him for the kindness which I 
had received from him, the passionate man cursed me, and ended by say- 
ing that I should never become a student, that my verses would grow 
mouldy on the floor of the bookseller’s shop, and that I myself should end 
my days in a mad-house. I trembled to my innermost being and left 
tim. Several years afterwards, when my writings were read, when the 
‘ Improvisatore’ first came out, I met nim in Copenhagen; he offered me 
his hand in a conciliatory manner, and said that he had erred respecting 
me and had treated me wrong; but it now wasall the same to me. The 
heavy, dark days had also produced their blessing in my life.” 

A singular reaction took place. He states, “ That which was an error 
in me, and which became very perceptitle, was a pleasure which I had, 
not in jesting with, but in playing with my best feelings; and in regard- 
ing the understanding as the most important &hing in the world. The 
rector had completely mistaken my undisguisedly candid and sensitive 
character; my excitable feelings were made ridiculous, and thrown back 
upon themselves; and now, when I could freely advance upon the way 
to my object, this change showed itselfin me. From severe suffering I 
did not rueh into libertinism, but into an erroneous endeavour to appear 
other than [ was. I ridiculed feeling, and fancied that I had quite thrown 

it aside; and yet L could be made wretched for a whole day, if I met 
with a sour countenance where I expected a friendly one. Every poem 





which I had formerly written with tears {| now parodied, or gave it @ 
ludicrous re‘rain; one of which I called “The Lament of the Kitten,” 
another, *‘The Sick Poet.”. The few poems which [ wrote at that time 











were all of a humourous character; a complete change bad passed over 
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mé; the stunted plant was reset, and now began to put forth new 
shoots.” 

By 1829, he was confessedly one of the foremost youthful poets. “ Still 
(le tells) I devoted myself indastriously to study; so that in September 
1829, { passed my Examen philologicum et philosophicum, and brought out 
the first collected edition of my poems, which met with great praise. Life 
lay bright with sunshine before me.” : 

Soon after this, his first and apparently only love-affair occurred; and 
that must not be passed over. ( I 
sprung forth upon paper, but of the comic fewer and fewer. Sentiment, 








which I had so often derided, would now be avenged. I arrived, in the 


course of my journey, at the honse of a rich family in a small city; and 
here suddenly a new world opeued before me,—an immense world, 
which yet could be cantaiuedin four lines. which I wrote at that time: 

A pair of dark eyes fixed my sight, 

They were my world, wy home, my delight, 

The soul beamed in them, and childlike peace, 

And never on earth will their memory cease. 


New plans of life occnpied me. I would give up writing poetry,—to 
what could it lead? I would study theology, and become a preacher ; 
I had only one thought, and that was she. Bat it was self delusion; she 
loved another; she married him. It was not till several years later that 
I felt and acknowledged that it was best, both for her and for myself, that 
things had fallen out as they wes. She had no idea, perhaps, how deep 
my Seoling for her had been, or what an influence it produced in me. 
She had become the excellent wife-of a good man, and a happy mother. 
God’s blessing rest upon her !” ! : 

His future travels and publications have been so fully noticed in the 

Literary Gazette, from year to year, that we may safely skip over their 

articulars—the increase of pension from his sovereign, the honours con- 
ferred on him by the King of Prussia and other rulers, who feel the worth 
of literature, and identify themselves with its glories; the immense fame 
which gathered around him throughout Germany, and its diffusion over 
Italy, the East, and Britain Only at home was the prophet least appre- 
ciated. On his travels, he tells us many pleasing anecdotes of Thorwald- 
sen Rachel, and a hundred other persons of note, with whom he met and 
formed intimacies. In 1840 he tirst saw Jenny Lind in Copenhagen, 
and in the autumn of 1843 she returned thither, when we read : 

One of my friends, our clever ballet-master, Bournonville, who has 
married a Swedish lady, a friend of Jenny Lind, informed me of her ar- 
rival here, and told me that she remembered me very kindly, and that 
now she had read my writings. He entreated me to go with him to her, 
and to employ all my persuasive art tu induce her to take a few parts at 
the Theatre Royal; I should, he said, bethen quite enchanted with what 
I should hear. I was now received as a stranger; she cordially extend- 
ed her hand, and spoke of my writings, and of Miss Fredrika Bremer, 
who also was her affectionate friend. The conversation soon turned to 
her appearance in Copenhagen, and of this Jenny Lind declared that she 
stood infear. “Ihave never made my appearance,” said she, “out of 
Sweden; every body in my native land is so affectionate and kind to me, 
and if I made my appearance in Copenhagen, and should be hissed!—I 
dare not venture on it!’ I said that I, it was true, could not pass judg- 
ment on her singing, because I had never heard it, neither did I know 
how she acted; but nevertheless I was convinced thatsuch was the dis- 
position at this moment in Copenhagen, that only a moderate voice and 
some knowledge of acting would be success‘ul; I believed that she might 
safely venture. Bournonvilles’s persuasion obtained for the Copenha- 
ee the greatest enjoymeut which they ever had. Jenny Lied wads 

er first appearance among them as Alice in “ Robert le Diable,”—it was 
like a new revolution in the realms of art, the youthful fresh voice forced 
itself into every heart; here reigned truth tied wadins i every thing was 
full of meaning and intelligence. At one concert Jenny Lind sang her 
Swedish songs; there was something so peculiar in this, so bewitching ; 
people thought nothing about the concert room, the popular melodies ut- 
tered by a being so purely feminine, and bearing the universal stamp of 
geuius, exercised their omnipotent sway—the whole of Copenhagen was 
1n raptures. 

Jenny Lind was the first singer to whom the Danish students gave 
a serenade ; torches blazed around the hospitable villa where the 
serenade was given: she expressed her tanks by again singing some 
Swedish songs, and I then saw her hasten into the darkest corner and 
weep foremotion. ‘“ Yes, yes,” said she, ‘“ I will exert myself: I will 
endeavour, I will be better qualified than I am when I again come to Co- 
penhagen.” On the stage, she was the great artiste, who rose above all 
those around her; at home iu her ownchamber, a sensitive young girl, with 
all the humility and piety ofachild. Her appearance in Copenhagen 
made an epoch in the history of our opera; it showed me art in its sanc 
tity—-I had beheld one of its vestals. She journeyed back to Stockholm, 
and from theace Fredrika Bremer wrote to me: “ With regard toJeany 
Lind as a singer, we are both of us perfectly agreed; shestands as high 
as any artist of our time can stand; but as yet you do not know her in her 
full greatness. Speak to her about her art, and you will wonder at the 
expansion of her mind, and you will see her countenance beaming with 
inspiration. Converse then with her of God, and of the holiuess of reli- 
gion, and you will see tears in those innocent eyes; she is great as an 
artist, but she is still greater in her pure human existence !”’ 

“In the following year I was in Berlin ; the conversation with Mey- 
erbeer turned upon Jenny Lind; he had heard her sing the Swedish 
songs and was transported by them. ‘ But how does she act?” asked 
he. Ispoke in raptures of her acting, and gave him at the same time 
some idea of her representation of Alice. He said to me that perhaps it 
might be possible for him to determine her to come to Berlin. It is suf- 
ficiently well known that she made her appearance there, threw every 

one into astonishment and delight, and won for herself in Germany a 
European name. Last autumn she came again to Copenhagen, and the 
enthusiasm was incredible; the glory of renown makes geuius percepti- 
ble to every one, People bivouacked regularly before the theatre, to 





In 1830, he visited Jutland. ‘“ Poems 
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‘that I can sing so!’ I value her with the whole — of a brother, 
and I regard myself as happy that I know and understand such a spirit. 
God gave to her that e, that quiet happiness, which she wishes for 
herself! Through Jenny Lind I first became sensible of the holiness 
there is in art; through her [ learned that one must forget oneself in the 
service of the Supreme. No books, no men have had a better ora more 
ennobling influence on me as a poet, than Jenny Lind; and I therefore 
have spoken of her so long and so warmly here.” 

Comment would injure this delicious picture. We pass to an anecdote 
of another famous person : 

“I visited with the Baroness Decken, for the first time, the celebrated 
and clever painter Retzch, who has published the bold outlines of Go- 
erthe, Shakspeare, &c. He lived in asort of Arcadian life among lowly 
vineyards on the way to Meissen. Every year he makes a present to his 
wife, on her birthday, of a new drawing, and always one of his best ; the 
collection has grown through a course of years to a valuable album, 
which she, if he die before her, is to publish. Among the many glori- 
ous ideas there, one struck me as peculiar; the Flight into Egypt. It is 
night; every one sleeps in the picture,—Mary, Joseph, the flowers and 
the shrubs, nay even the ass which carries her—all, except the child Je- 
sus, who, with open round countenance, watches over and illumines all. 
I related one of my stories to him, and for this I received a lovely draw- 
ing—a beautiful young girl hiding herself behind the mask of an old 
woman; thus should the eternally youthful soul, with its blooming love- 
liness, peep forth from behind the old mask of the fairy-tale. Retzsch’s 
pictures are rich in thought, full of beauty, and a genial spirit.” 

But we must now conclude; and as everyvody will read the book, we 
need not care so much for the imperfections of our review of it. We do 
not know whether it is translated from Danish or German (probably the 
-atter); but at any rate the following remarks on style and translation 
from the penof the author, are very apposite. At Oldenburgh he writes : 

“T received in this foreign court, especially many unlooked-for favours. 
At the Ensendeckers, and at the house of the parents of my friend Beau- 
liea—the Privy-Counsellor Beaulieu, at Oldenburg, I heard several times 
my little stories read in German. Ican read Danish very well, as it ought 
to be read, and I can give to it perfectly the expression which ought to 
be given in reading: there is in the Danish language a power which can- 
not be transfused into a translation; the Danish language is peculiarly ex- 
cellent for this species of fiction. The stories have a something strange 
to me in Germany: itis difficult for me in reading it to put my Danish soul 
into it; myfpronunciation of the German alsojis feeble and with particular 
words I must, as it were, use an effort to bring them out,—and yet 
people everywhere in Germany have had great interest in hearing me 
read them aloud. I can very well believe that the foreign pronunciation 
in the reading of these tales may be easily permitted, because this foreign 
manner approaches, in this instance, to the childlike; it gives a natural 
colouring to the reading. I saw everywhere that the most distinguished 
men and.woman of the most highly cultivated minds, listened to me with 
interest: peopie entreated me to read for the first time my stories in a 
foreign tongue, and at a foreign court, before the Grand Dake of Olden- 
burg and a little select circle.” 

A great treat; as is (we repeat) everything connected with this trul 
excellent man, delightful poet, and original and fertile author. We will 
not again go over the encomiums with which we began this paper; bet 
we will say, that there is not a syllable of flattery or rose-colouring in 
them ; for it is impossible to meet with him even for an hour without feel- 
ing a degree of personal attachment, inspired by a character understood 
at one glance aud the more it is seen made orly the more admirable.—Lon- 
don Lit. Gazette. 
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THE NEW EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY, 


AND THE REVOLUTION IT IS DESTINED TO PRODUCE IN 
THE SYSTEM OF MODERN TACTICS. 

Dedicated to Field-Marshal Count Paskevitch Erivansky, Prince of War- 

saw, by Lieut.-General Okeunef, Aide-de-Camp to his Imperial Majesty 


the Emperor of all the Russias, and author of the “ Examen Raisonné 
Des Troi Armes.” 


Resumed from the Albion of May 1. 
CHAPTER V.—ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY IN GEN 
ERAL ACTIONS. 

The employment of Artillery, with reference to the present question, 

must be considered under a different point of view to the ordinary cases 
which present themselves to the solution of the tactician, and it is owing 
to this diversity that it must be submitted to several principles indepen- 
dent of those on whicc I have already dwelt in the “ Examen Raison- 
ué des trois Armes.” 
_ Onexamining with attention the field of battle oceupied by two armies, 
itis easy to seize its strong and its weak points, to discover the topo- 
graphical advantages or difficulties which the accidents of the ground en- 
gender, and to select the point of the enemy’s line where a breach may 
be most easily effected. ; 

The selection of this point and the position of the artillery belongs to 
the topographical section, upon which, in the preceding chapter, we have 
already expressed our ideas; we have, therefore, now to examine, 

Ist.—The duties of the ditlerent arms considered as preliminary to the 
action ot the reserve. 

2udly.—The most advantageous mode of bringing about the decisive 
moment. 





lu every engagement, the main objeet is to furm a plan and to combine 
all our movemeuts for its successful execution. Inthe present instance, 
the principal part will be assigned to the artillery, and [shall therefore 
eudeayour to place 80 to 100 guns iu position to make a gap on a point 
of the enemy’s line previously selected. 

This operation being a consequence of the tactical combinations of the 
battle, and not a sudden inspiration that may be accomplished at the be- 





obtain a ticket. Jenny Lind appeared still greater than ever iu her art, | 8!" of the action, it behoves the General-in-Chief never to lose sight 
because they had an opportuuity of seeing her in many and {such ex- of his primitive object, so that all the movements that will precede the 


tremely different parts. 


Her Norma is plastic; every attitude might decisive blow may be in strictharmony with the original conception. 
serve as the most beautiful model to a sculptor, and yet people felt that 


The integrity of that section of the ground from wheuce the grand 


these were the inspiration of the moment, and had not been studied be- blow will be struck, is the sine qua non of the success of this operation ; 
fore the glass. Norma is no raviug Italian; she is the suffering, sorrow- it must, therefore, be sedulously protected from the hostile intentions of 
ing woman—the woman possessed. of a heart to sacrifice herself for an the enemy. This refers to the individual as well as to the combined ac- 
unfortunate rival—the woman to whom, in the violence of the moment, | “08 °f the three arms for the attack and defence of the ditferent accidents 
the thought might suggest itself of murdering the children of a faithless of the ground, a thesis upon which it will be unnecessary to dilate here, 
lover, but who is iinmediately disarmed when she gazes into the having already devoted 80 mucn space to it in the “ Examen Raisonné.” 
eyes of the innocent ones. “ Norma, thou holy priestess,” sings the To solve such a question, it would be necessary to recapitulate all that I 


chorus, and Jenny has comprehended and shows to us this holy 
eg in the aria, “ Casta diva.” In Copenhagen she sang ail 


have advanced Sna work, of which the present is but an episode. Thus 
we may frankly examine the question of the most advantageous mode of 


er parts in Swedish, and the other singers sang theirs in Danish, and producing the decisive moment. 


the two kindred languages mingled very beautifully together; there 


The skilful employment ot a mass of 80 to 100 guns is the most favoura- 


was no jarring ; even in the “ Daughter of the Regiment,” where there isa ble preliminary for the action of the other arms: for to resist the over- 
deal of dialogue, the Swedish had something agreeable—and what acting ! whelming fire of such a battery, it must be opposed by equal elements, 


nay, the word itself is a contradiction—it was nature; anything as true 
never before appeared on the stage. 


which becomes extremely difficult. Experience his more than once de- 


She shows us perfectly the true moustrated, that if we succeed in the first instance in acquiring a great 


child of nature a, +7 up in the camp, but an inborn nobility pervades preponderance over the enemy’s fire, he is so overwhelmed by the tem- 


every movement. T 


e“ Daughter of the Regiment” and the “ Somnam- | P&8t of projectiles yomited against him, that he is unable to bring up a 


bule” are certainly Jenny Lind’s most unsurpassable parts; no second fresh mass of artillery to the succor of the troops engaged or comprom- 


can take their places in these beside her. 


People langh—they ery ; it ised, and loses during the movement required for the occupution of the 


does them as much good as going to church ; they become better for it, | P9S‘40 4n Immense number of men and horses. 


People feel that God is in art; and where God stands betore us face tc 
face there is a holy church. 

“*There will not in a whole century,’ said Mendelssohn, speaking t 
me of Jenny Lind, ‘be born another so gifted as she;’ and his words ex 
pressed my full conviction; one feels as she makes her appearance on 
the stage, that she is a pure vessel, from which a holy draught will be pre- 
sented to us. There is not anything which can lessen the impression 
which Jenny Lind’s greatness on the stage makes, except her own per- 


‘ To support my assertion, I shal! quote as an ex ample the battle of the 

Borodino. Itis selected in preference, because derived from the highest 
,» | Competent authority and eye witness, the Marshal Prince of Warsaw, 
.| and because I do not wish to incur the charge of vanity, by attributing 














sonal character at home. An intelligent and childlike disposition exer- 


cises here its astonisuing power; she is happy; belonging, as it were, no | 


longer to the world, a peaceful, quiet home, is the object of her thoughts 


—and yet she loves art with her whole soul, and feels her vocation in it. | 


A noble, pious disposition like hers cannot be spoiled by homage. On 


one occasion only did I hear her express her joy in her talent and her 


self-consciousness. It was durit 
most every evening she appeare 
ery hour was in requisition. 
was, to assist unfortunate chilaren, and to take them out of the bands of 
their parents by whom they were misused, and compelled either to beg 
or steal, and to place them in other and better circumstances. Benevo- 
ient people subscribed annually a small sum each for their support, ne- 
vertheless the means for this excellent purpose were small. ‘ But have 
I not still a disengaged evening?’ said she; ‘let me give a night’s per- 
formance for the benifit of these poor children; but. we will ae dou- 
ble prices !’ Such a performance was given, and returned large proceeds ; 
when she was informed of this, and, that by this means, a number of 
poss children would be benefited for several years, her countenance 

eamed, and the tears filled her eyes. ‘It is however beautiful,’ said she, 


either in the opera or at concerts ; ev- 


if her last residence in Copenhagen. Al- | 


| 
| 
' 
i 
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She heard of a society, the object of which | 





the effect produced to the Russian artillery. On the contrary, in the in- 
stance I question, it was the Russian artillery that was overwhelmed by | 
that of France. | 

At the moment when the Viceroy of Italy had been driven out of the | 
grand redoubt which he had carried, he contined the action with the troops 
commanded by the Prince of Warsaw to a simple cannonade, which from | 
the inteusity it soon acquired, made considerable havoc in the ranks of | 
the ..arshal, and caused him atthe same time serious uneasiness, as he | 
marked in the distance a great concentration of troops, which he looked 
upon as the forerunner of a grand blow, the momeut the French artillery 
should have produced the desired effect. 

At the same moment General Barclay de Tolly reached the position 
occupied by the 26th division. The Prince of Warsaw communicated to 
him his apprehensions, and requested him to move up 60 gunsin order 
to Oppose an equivalent fire to that of the enemy. General Barclay, con- | 
vinced of the necessity of the measure, ordered up four batteries (48 pie-| 
ces), but as they moved up by sections, they were so shattered by the 
enemy’s fire, that it was not possible to place more than 12 guns in bat-/ 
tery. 

itis probable thatif the forty-eight guns had arrived en masse, it would 
not have been possible to have brought more than half of them iuto posi- 
tion, and therefore the Prince of Warsaw would never have acquired that 
preponderance over the French artillery, which be had calculated it 
would require sixty pieces to achieve. 
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if the reader requires a still more convincing example, 1 will adduce 
the assault of Warsaw. Almost the whole of the Polish artillery had been 
brought into action o the redoubts; their guns, well covered b a 
pets, were better sheltered than ours, which were in the open heli 
Well, in spite of the parapets, we found the major part of the Polish car- 
riages shattered, and consequently the guns unfit for service. 

I think I may therefore lay it down as a maxim, that in order to resist 
artillery already in action, it must be opposed by a mass, at least, one-third 
superior in force, for we may reckon on the destruction of one-third be- 
fore they can be brought into position. According to this calculation 130 
guns will be necessary to oppose a battery of 100 guns already in position, 
After the loss of one-third ot the guns in the different movements that 
will precede the opening of their fire, there will ouly remain sufficient to 
oppose an equivalent force to the enemy. ‘ 

The concentration of 100 guns, being the result of a previous concep. 
tion, at the very beginning of the battle, may be easily carried into exe- 
cution; but the enemy, who may not have taken his precautions betore- 
hand, will not always have at the end of the action 130 pieces at his dis- 
position to bring to bear upon the same point. And even should Le pos- 
sess them, I fearlessly maintain that he will not always succeed in occu- 
pying a position, exposed already to the concentrated fire of 100 guns: 
nay, I will even add that he will seldom obtain such a result, provided 
the 100 guns do their duty. ‘ 

The initiative and a certain intensity of fire are then the principal con- 
ditions to fulfil. Having once attained that object, our next duty is to 
preserve both. 

Let us now consider what are the easiest and most advantageous means 
for that purpose wey ; . 

As the movements of artillery paralyze momentarily its action, and thus 
afford the enemy time to rally and reform, we must seek to obviate this 
inconvenience, by establishing the maximum distance at which the artil- 
lery of reserve will take up its first position at 400 yards. 

There is nothing exaggerated in this principle. I saw it reduced to 
practice by the Russian artillery at Warsaw. 1 have no object in abusing 
the reader, who will be pleased to recollect that I write not to flatter the 
amour propre of the Russian nation, but for the benefit of science. 

But, on the other hand, what would this artillery have to fear by ap- 
proaching so near the enemy’s position? Nothing! for it will arrive en 
masse, on a point where he has not a tenth part of its force to oppose to 
it, and it will consequently acquire such a decided preponderance otf fire, 
that, at least at the commencement of the action, scarcely a shot will 
touch it. c 

We have established that the surest means of paralyzing the enemy's 
fire, and of depriving him of the faculty of opposing an equivalent, is by 
overwhelming him with a storm of projectiles; for this purpose, after 
unlimbering, the fire must commence by half batteries.” 

We shall afterwards augment our fire by imparting to it the highest in- 
tensity of which it is susceptible, and on approaching the critical moment 
of the battle we shall reduce our distance to 300 yards, advancing by 
half-batteryt. ‘ 

At this distance such will be the rapidity and execution of our tire, that 
the enemy’s masses will be inevitably disorganised. 1 must be borne in 
mind, that as the ground is favourable to its action, if our guns are laid 
with precision every shot will tell. ; 3 

The diminution of the enemy’s fire, the wavering of his troops, or per- 
haps their retrogade movement, will be the signal for commencing an 
offensive effort to complete his disorganization. 1 shall, therefore, not 
calculate the probable duration of the cannonade. I shall not even ven- 
ture to affirm that it may last for a half, one, or two hours. It will be 

rolonged to such a time as may be necessary to crush the enemy's artil- 
loge, and to create such havoc in the ranks of his battalions, as will com- 
pel them to retire. 

To obtain this end every disposable means must be employed ; it ne- 
cessary, the last gun and the last artilleryman must be sacrificed. If 
insist on the necessity of this sacrifice, it is because I am convinced that 
the artillery will not lose a single piece. 1 have demonstrated that the 
preponderating fire it will have acquired will obviate such a loss. But 
there must be displayed on this occasion, that stern decision, that iron 
resolutiot, which the Prince of Warsaw exhibited under the walls of 
Warsaw, a quality of the mind upon which in battle so much depends. 
The ascendency of the arm successfully achieves the conception of the 
General. \ 

At the assault of Warsaw, vur grand battery, composed of 120 pieces, 
had beea for some time brought into action, and had succeeded in greatly 
diminishing the enemy’s fire. Count Toll, considering the moment fa- 
vourable, requested the Marshal’s permission to take the reserve of Gre- 
nadiers, and commeuce the assault. The Prince refused, however, to ac- 
cede to the proposal of his Chef d’Etat Major, for he was convinced, that 
whatever ascendency the fire of our artillery might have acquired, that 
of the enemy was not yet completely paralyzed. He accordingly des- 
patched orders to eur artillery to redouble their efforts. 

Our grand battery was at that moment within three hundred yards of 
the fortifications. The orders of the Marshal were punctually obeyed. 
The cannonade became terrific, to a degreethat, | can assure the reader, 
in the short space of half an hour the euemy’s fire was completely 61- 
lenced, and not a single battalion dared move up to the succour of the 
redoubts. 

The silence of the Polish batteries was the signal for the assault ; the 
order was given, the result is historical. 

Thus, if the supposed events of a battle are such as | have described, it 
the artillery discharge the duties L impose on it, the enemy will be inca- 
pable of re sisting, from the impossibility of either diminishing or silencing 
our fire. All that is necessary to be done, is to s¢ ize the iuitiative, to 
confound the project of the enemy, to incapacitate him from opposing to 
us an equivalent number of guns, because they would be inevitably des- 
troyed before they could be brought into action. j ui 

To further prove what I here assert, | shall recapitulate the different 
incidents of the action of the two contending armies. 

The one, we will suppose, has established 80 to 100 pieces of artillery, 
at 300 yards from its adversary’s position; a distance at which neither 
infantry nor cavalry can long resist a destructive and concentrated fire of 
artillery. The other will have to advance over a considerable space of 
ground constantly exposed to a furious cannonade without being able to 
fire a shot, and must consequently sustain an immense loss in personnel 
and matériel. ; 

Thus the force of the latter is an absolute nullity, while that of the for- 
mer is so destructive that the opposite battalions are crushed by a shower 
ot projectiles, which at every discharge mows down hundreds of men, 
and commits such fearful havoc in the ranks, that whoever has witnessed 
these scenes of carnage must be convinced that one hour is sufficient to 
put more than one division hors de combat, and to produce upon the resta 
most pernicious effect. ‘ ‘ 

As the battalions against which the mass of artillery will have been 
brought to bear, can no longer maintain their ground, the tactical con- 
tact of their lines will be broken, until such time as fresh troops can be 
moved up to their support. But the duty of the General-in-Chief will 
now be to rapidly take advantage of so favourable a juncture. — 

We will now leave for a moment our batteries, while we discuss the 
absolute necessity,of preparing the troops who are to finish what the ar 
tillery has commenced. ; 

This operation belongs to the denouement of the battle, which takes 
place towards the end of the day, and consequently at a period when the 
troops of the first lines are exhausted with fatigue. It would be at once 
absurd, and to court an inevitable check, to employ for the decisive shock 
troops that had been engaged for so many hours in a murderous combat. 
To obviate such an inconvenience a mass of fresh troops must be brought 
up for the en avant movement. These will be furnished by the reserve, 
and consequently the General-in-Chief must lose no time in relieving the 
troops of the first lines by those destined for the decisive attack. ; 

As to their action we shall consider it under two essential points oi 
view :— 

Ist. With reference to the choice of the arms. — 

Qndly. The order of battle in which it will be formed. __ 

In the first instance it will be necessary to determine ii the success 
is to be followed up by infantry or by « avalry, or with the two arms com- 
bined. : ' 

If we consider the state of disorganization into which the enemy will 
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| have been thrown by the destructive fire of our artillery, the alternative 


will be very simple. Hurl a mass of cavalry in the gap, and convert their 


| disorganization into a complete rout. 


We will now examine if the execution is as easy as the principle is ap- 
parent. Let us see if suck means does not 1 fact expose us to a great 
danger. Having fulfilled all the conditions of the problem, nicely calcu- 
lated every chance, we must decide what must be the conduct of the 
General-in-Chief under such a circumstance. 


P ssian battery is composed of eight guns. 
+ nore ae the oom 8 “half battery,” I mean half the number of 
guns in position; that is, the forward movement will be made with 50 


pieces. 
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It must be borne in mind that in order to derive every advantage from 


the success of the artillery, a large mass of troops gt oh mars ch 
to undertake with a few battalions and squadrons — yg 5 a reg 
which is to decide the fate of a great atti, eS Give ‘elecniy ob- 
dering doubtful a question already half decided. tay Aogeeceony Tapert 
served, the mass et jo for ateixing yea a ~eatanioie 
lier, mast be prepares beforeban Fay! . sod battalions of the first lines 
try, all we have to do is tu relieve the fatigued . 

hl fresh troops drawn from the reserve, to form them in the order the 

28 vops are ‘ 

Byer ten ° for the shock, and to a them forward the moment the 
artillery cael have asp poset i that it occasions no alteration in 

Tae great advantage of mu © it strengthens it, by relieving the troops 
the order of battle, ou the contrary 1t § 8, : | bserve all 

agente by fresh ones. By 80 doing we rigorously observe a 
that are fatigaed by f de tactique,” which forbids the intercalation of 
the rules of * La Cinta lines of battle, and we further acquire the 
large masses of cava te cisive blow, and of opposing any desperate effort 
faculty of striking a ¢& extricate himself from his critical position. 
the enemy may attempt to « icletn Sie tanh ree 

Should the contrary, decide on making the movement wi 
ogy lta veral preliminaries to be observed, which we must ex- 
valry, ans ga ee will indicate to us, how far it is expedient to select this 
ngnsasey’ at formation of our offensive mass. 
sige gr it will be indispensable to withdraw the infantry occupy- 
: In this ound immediately in front of the point on which the breach 
hen been effected, to relieve them by a large mass of seen. and onthe 
execute a ee in the order of battle, which the laws of military 
sience condemns. re s 
"ha venues which have induced great tacticlans to condemn the in- 
tercalation of the cavalry in the centre of the lines of battle, are — 
tive. First, because it is incapable of resisting by its fire, and is, there- 
fere, purely an offensive arm, unfitted for the defence of a — 
except against its own arm; and, secondly, in whatever manner 1 a 
be brought into action, it is forced to abandon its original ponnee ei > 
to take part ina great offensive movement, orto give ground ~ ore : e 
enemy's attack. In both cases it leaves a gap in the line, which may be- 
come the forerunner of a defeat. bs . , 

if weattentively consult the page of military history, we shall discover, 
that siuce the great improvement of modern tactics, large masses of 
cavalry have never formed the centre of the lines of battle. ga é 

The reader may probably object, that in the preseut instance, it is nota 
questiva of fire, but simply of an offensive movement to be executed with 
vigour and celerity. ‘To this objection I will observe, that in all questions of 
science, things must be taken as they really are, and not as they might be. 
I shall further direct the attention of the critic to another consideration, 
which is, that the question is not a simple but a complex one. It must be 
divided into parts, one of which will comprehend the total disorganization 
of the enemy defending that portion of the ground where the breach will 
have been made; the other, the occupation of the ground abandoned, and 
the ulterior offensive movements. 

This second part of the problem will perhaps only be solved by the fire of 
the artillery, and probably by that of the infantry: for to be consistent, we 
must not be unmindful of any of the incidents that may exercise an influ- 
ence on the success of the movements. Now, an attack of cavalry will 
only attain a fraction of our object. Toachieve its complete execution, the 
infantry must be brought into play, for it is the arm the best calculated to 
carry and defend a position. 

On the other hand, we must not exaggerate our success, nor forget that 
if, by the intensity of our fire, we have succeeded in effecting a breach, it 
is, after all, but a gap ora single point of the enemy’s line of battle, and not 
an army, disorganized or in flight. i 

This disorganization, this flight, the object of all our combinations, may 
take place when we have succeeded in disuniting the two flanks, and com- 
pelling them to retire in eccentric directions. But for this purpose, we must 
first carry the ground in dispute, maintain it, and afterwards push forward 
to break completely the contact between the enemy’s two flanks, as Soult 
did at Austerlitz. 

Was the simple occupation of the Heights of Pratzen, the cause of the 
graad results of that battle? I have no hesitation in answering the ques- 
tion in the negative. The great disaster was produced by the movement 
of Soultand Bernadotte towards Blasovitz and Virzenovitz. If, on the 
contrary, they had remained stationary at Gerzekovitz and Pratzen, 
although the Allies would have been obliged to abandon the field, 
their retreat would bave been conducted in good order, and they would 
have been in sufficient force to have fought another general action a few 
days after. 

We must not, however, fall into the culpable error, of supposing that 
the enemy will remain a passive eed of the defeat of his army, 
and wili attempt nothing to re-establish the day. I am far trom taxing 
him with such indifference. On the contrary, [ am persuaded, that 
when he finds his line wavering from the destructive effects uf our 
artillery, he will immediately move up his reserve to succour the 
point threatened. It will then become necessary to beat the troops 
so brought up, and to carry the position already commanded by our 
artillery. 

Let us now interrogate the precepts of *‘ La grande tactique,” and 
seek for, under these circumstances, the most favourable chance. It un- 
questionably consists in falling headlong on the troops of the first iine, 
in driving them back on those moving up to their support, and in propa- 
gating confusion in the ranks cf both. The disorganization of the first 
will be the most effectually completed by a charge of cavalry. Every- 
thing in this iustaace will depend on the rapid coup d’@il of the General- 
in-Chief, in skilfully seizing the opportune moment for the advance of the 
cavalry. 

As to the important task of occupying the abandoned position, and of 
separating the wings by following up this offensive movement, this we 
shall impose on the intantry, supported by the artillery. As soon then 
as the breach in the enemy’s line is effected, the mass destined for the de- 
cisive shock will be composed ef the three arms. We shall now consid- 
er the order in which they will be formed. 

The intantry [ shall form in columns of battalion by grand divisions on 
the centre at deploying distance. The cavalry, composed of cuirassiers 
(for here the question is not to skirmish, but to break and disorganize the 
enemy’s line,) will be in column of squadrons, in small masses of three 
squadrons, which we shall place behind the intervals of the second line. 
The reserve of infantry wiil be on the flanks, in rear of the cava'ry.— 
The artillery will remain in the position it had occupied during the 
action. 

My object is to give these troops a formation in conformity with the 
duties they will have to perform. Thus, [ form them in an order of 
battle that possesses all the elements of independence, for the pur- 
pose of providing against every possible contingency, and of obviating 
every inconvenience. I wish to have a mass of troops like that of 
Bernadotte and Suult at Austerlitz; but, for obvious reasons, formed dif- 
ferently.* 

_ following plan will, however, better explain this formation and 
my idea. 
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The third lines of infautry and cavalr 
plete the success or repair a disaster. 

I prefer placing my sixteen battalions of reserve in rear of the flanks 
of the attacking masses, in order to protect the wings, should the enemy 


attempt to paralyze their offensive movement by maneuvering against 
sad 8 ag 


y will form my reserve, to com 


* General Mathieu Dumas, in his Precis des Evenemens Militaires, 
tell us that Napoleon directed his greatest masses of cavalry betewesn 
Pratzen and Blazovitz—that he supported it by four divisions of infan- 
try, uncer Bernadotte and Lannes, the whole formed in the following or- 
der. The infantry in two lines—the first deployed—the second in col- 
umns of battalion. The light cavalry in advance covered by the ar- 
tillery. The ueavy cavalry formed in several lines in rear of the in- 
fantry. 

The great fault of the formation of the first line was the same as at 
Wagram, on which I have already expressed my opinion. I cansee no 
necessity for exposing infantry to so palpable a disadvantage; for, 
should it be necessary at any time to form line, | could deploy the 


— by both flanks, and one minute would suffice for the eyo- 
ution. 


infantry, ready to move on the 
rections sufficient defensive elements to oppose every attempt of the 
enemy. 


at the same time the faculty of moving it forward simultaneously with 











This reserve of sixteen battalions, placed behind the flanks affords me 


the squadrons of cavalry, to cover, if requisite, its offensive movement, 
and to serve as an advanced echelon in support. 

As to the number of troops of which the attacking mass will be com- 
posed, it may be varied according to the extent of the breach. The thirty- 
two battalions and the twenty seven squadrons are here put forward as 
an example, and not as a rule without exception. Should the General- 
in-Chief have a larger mass of cuirassiers at his disposal, there is nothiug 
to prevent his making use of them by increasing the depth of his columns 
of cavalry. : 

So soon as the troops destined for the shock shall have commenced 
their movemeut, I shall then propose to move forward the cavalry at the 
head of the battalions destined to relieve those in the first lines. The 
cavalry being destined to head the attack, must of course first take up 
its position. The action of the infantry battalions being the consequence 
of that of the cuirassiers, they must also be in their place, to rapidly take 
advantage of the favourable moment. 

At the appointed time the cavalry w ill advance through the intervals 
of the battalions, and while the first line charges, the succeeding ones will 
form the reserve behind the first line of infantry. The second line of 
cavalry will advance so soon as the first shall have made its attack; and 
the third will form the last reserve, should there be no others, which will 
be brought into action either to complete the disorganization of the ene- 
my, or to cover and rally the attacking squadrons, should they expe- 
rience a check. 





The artillery, which, up to this moment of the action, will have ful- | 
filled its primitive object, must now double its guns on the points where | 
the cavalry has penetrated, and while they are overthrowing everything 
in their way, the infantry, with its artillery, takes possession of the 
zround to be occupied, and manceuyres to separate the two flanks of the 
~~ of battle. ; 

As the enemy will be already disorganized by the fire of our artillery, 
overwhelmed by the charge of our cavalry, this movement must almost 
infallibly succeed. We have only to recapitulate all the antecedents to 
be convinced that the enemy would find it impossible to resist such a | 
combination of destructive elements. 

if the cavalry does its duty, and charges home, success will not be 
doubtful, and our object attained: for it must not be forgotten that 
this attack will be succeeded by another of fresh infantry and a for 
midable artillery, which has neither exhausted its physical force or its 
caissons. 

Thus we svall, on the one hand, have a mass capable of execut- 
ing a shock, and, if necessary, of presenting a line of fire; while on 


science. 

To avoid the charge of dogmatism, still less of infidelity to the princi- 
ples of science, let us pause tor a moment, and discuss the chances that 
may militate against the action of the different arms. 

In estimating the chances of our cavalry’s success, we shall establish 
the two following alternatives. 

Ist. Hither that curassiers are incapable, under any circumstances, of 
breaking infantry, in which case they may be considered as utterly 
useless, for their duties being confined to the immediate sphere ot gener- 
al action, it is an arm that could be well dispensed with; or, that 2nd- 
ly, after having attentively weighed ail the circumstances which pre- 
ceded their offensive movement, we may consider it to have completely 
succeeded. 


But, to its fullest extent, we cannot adopt the first alternative ; for if 
cavalry is unable to overcome an unbroken infantry, formed to receive 
its shocks, the result is widely different ifthe charge be executed oppor- 
tunely. The brilliant deeds of the immortal Zeidlitz attest the splendid 
triumphs which cavalry have gained over infantry. 

As to the second hypothesis, we must recollect that two essential con- 
ditions are requisite for the success of cavalry—the ground, and the op- 
portunity of the moment for its action. 

On the subject of the ground, that which I have chosen, I am persuad- 
ed, fulfils every condition; and for the mumeut of attack I could not se- 
lect one more opportune than that when the infantry of the enemy, shat- 
tered by our artillery, is unable to maintain its position, preparing to re- 
tire, or looking with auxiety for a relief of fresh troops. 





the right or left. By this means, I have in hand a respectable mass of | thrown when the cavalry breaks it, and takes the infantry in reverse. In 
int threatened, and possess in both di- | squares only three deep a fusilade is indispensable to repulse the enemy, 
but let the reader explain by what ways a column is to be entered, where 


the only vacuum that exists is occupied by the Chef-de Bataillon and his 
Adjutant. : 

_As to the meansof opposing the enemy, should he attempt to follow u 
his success, we shall find it in the thirty-two battalions, which will consti- 
tute our offensive mass, and in our artillery, which will re-open its fire 
the moment the cavalry shall have passed t ough the intervals. 

Experience proves that when once an imposing mass of infantry with 
artillery has seized a position, these two arms (should their Chief make 
some disposition incompatible with their action) will make good their 
a, in spite of all the etforts of the most skilful enemy, unless indeed 

e should be double their force. 

Let us now reflect on the effects the mass I bring into action is capable 
of producing, when it occupies a position so favourable as that which 
breaks the contiguity of the enemy’s lines, and from whence the combined 
arms will direct their etforts against the disunited parts, which have no 
longer the hope of re-operating ajunction. All that I have just said upon 
the effects of artillery. on the mode I propose to employ it, and its results 
are but a faithfal picture of the overwhelming action of this arm and of 
our battalions at the assault of Warsaw. In comparing, however, this 
battle to the engagement I have just described, all the cliances, I believe 
will be in my favour, for in the former our artillery did not complete the 
disorganization of the enemy’s troops, from the nature of the ground 
they occupied, and our infantry had to perform a much more difficult task 
than that which we now impose upon it, viz., that of carrying seventy-two 
redoubts by escalade. 

I will not lay down the pen without adding a few words in answer 
to what my critics may say of the picture I have drawn of the engage- 
a of the three arms, and of the results I have a right to expect from 
them. 

Perhaps they will queetion their success by the objection that batteries 
of 80 to 100 guns have been overand over again employed without pro- 
ducing the same results. To this I shall answer, that the difference be- 
tween what has been and that which I predict lies in the action of the 
artillery itself, and the combat by whichit is followed. If partial defeats, 
or even serious disasters, have been formerly the results of attempts to 
break the centre of the lines of battle, we must seek the cause in the 
mode selected to achieve it. 

Sometimes they commenced by a short cannonade, as at Wagram, at 
others they dispensed with it altogether, as at Aspern, and threw forward 
the cavalry and infantry to the attack. What was the consequence? 
The enemy, unshaken by the fire of the artillery, was in a state to resist 
the impulsive force of his adversary, as was the case at Wagram; or not 
having suffered in the least, and having merely to combat an arm, the of- 
fensive elements of which are weaker than the defensive one by which 
it is opposed, as at Aspern. everywhere maintains his ground; in- one 


the other, we shall rigorously observe all the principles of military } word, the defender formerly fought with equal and sometimes with pre- 


ponderating elements, and consequently triumphed, because the centre 
being the point of th position nearest to the mass of the troops in action, 
and being the easiest and the soonest succoured, became in consequence 
the strongest point of the order of battle. 

_ [am far from wishing to change the nature of artillery, or to award to 
it greater prorerties than it really possesses; leven repeat what I ad- 
vanced years ago, thatitis apreparatory arm. Bat let me be permitted to 
observe what I have said in the second chapter, that in order to solve the 
problem we must know what are the conditions of this preparatory action, 
what we may expect or inquire from it, what in fact are its minimum and 
maximum results ? 

Let it also be borne in mind that I commence my fire at 300 yards, a 
distance at which the action of artillery hitherto has ceased, a circumstance 
that alone must produce an immense difference in the results. Let the 
reader also recollect that | make the cgnnonade last until the enemy’s 
artillery shall have been pulverized, and his battalions compelled to beat 
a precipitate retreat. To so decisive a success, if I further add theaction 
of the offensive mass, J think I am entitled to calculate upon very great 
results. 

If we consult the past, we shall find that at Wagram and at Lutzen the 
artillery, although equal in force to that which I bring into action, was 
not employed in the same manner, an observation that equally applies to 
the other arms. 

At the first battle, Lauriston established a battery of 100 guns against 
the troops which occupied Aderklaa, and which were in that post advan- 
tageo ody sheltered from the destructive fire ofthe French artillery. Ac- 





I challenge the judgment of the most severe tacticians on these two 
cases, confident in having a verdict in my favour. 

But, for the sake of greater proof, I will even discuss the most disas- 
trous chance that can possibly occur, and suppose that the first, nay even 
the second, line of cavalry may have been repulsed. 

The enemy in following up his success will arrive in disorder upon 
our centre. The last reserve of cavalry, the thirdline, will then advance: 
nine squadrons in perfect order will charge a comparatively broken 
mass; there will accordingly exist some chance of their success. How- 
ever, in this discussion to be perfectly inexorable towards myself, to ex- 
haust every possible contingency, let us suppose that the third line is 
equally overthrown, and flies with the two first. Ia that case we must 
provide the means, first, of preventing our infautry from being enveloped 
in their flight, and secondly to oppose to the enemy a front capable of 
resisting his offensive movement. As the “debandade”’ of the cavalry 
will have taken place upon a space not exceeding 1,600 yards, it is not 
to be presumed, the large masses of horsemen will present themselves 
before each battalion, drawn up at deploying disiance. These battal- 
ions, which for this critical moment we shali form in column to resist 
cavalry, ready to receive both the victors and the vanquished, being the 
masses which best resist the charges of cavalry, will have only to pre- 
sent their bayonets to the aorses of their own people to arrest their pro- 
gress. It is, in fact, a formation never broken by cavalry, and will be 
therefore sufficient to arrest the course of the flying horsemen. 

The reader will perhaps observe that it is by its fire, that infantry on 
such an occasion resists.” Te this I will answer, that a square is over- 





* ON THE COLUMN OF ATTACK OF INFANTRY. 

Columns destined to form the lines of battle, and to cover the artillery 
when not acting on the offensive, ought to possess three properties,—Ist, 
to deploy with rapidity ; 2ndly, to resist cavalry ; 3rdly, to possess a for- 
mation the least exposed to the destructive fire of artillery. 

The column of attack formed oathe 4th and 5th companies will fulfil 
all these conditions. By deploying by both flanks it will the most rapid- 
ly execute that evolution, without at the same time losing its defensive 
properties against cavalry ; for, by rapidly closing up the companies it 
will present all the advantages of a solid and perfect square. All that 
remains is to give to it a formation the least exposed to the fire of artille- 
ry, which, with the aid of a slight modification, will be easy. 

Columus are of two kinds—close and open. The question is, which is 
the best? Let us examine, therefore, the properties of the open column 
by adapting it to the three conditions which columns ought to fulfil when 
they form the liues of battle, viz., to maintain their contiguity, cover the 
artillery, and resist cavalry. 

Let us suppose that the distance between the companies is entire, and 
that for 30 files, of which each will be composed, we take a distance of 
25 paces, the distance between the first and the eighth company from the 
head of the column will be only 75 paces. 

Now, supposing they are attacked by infantry, and that the assailants 
are at 400 paces from the defensive lines, the defensive battalions will 
deploy the instant the offensive columns commence their movement. 
Whether the defensive colums close up or deploy at once, they willhave 
only 150 paces to cover to effect it. The assailants will, on the other 
hand, have to cover 250 paces before they reach their adversaries,—just 
the distance when the fire of infantry becomes effective. In. this case, 
therefore, open columns preserve all their advantages. Let us now con- 
sider the second case. 

In one word, the column employed as a defensive means agaiust 
cavalry to my mind may be compared to a fortified work, which is 
only carried at the moment that its chief surrenders, for its defeat 
is not decided until the whole have been made prisoners, or when 
the last man has fallen under the fire of the artillery or the sabres of the 
cavalry. 

But in the present case there is nothing to apprehend either from the 
ordnance or the sabre; the more so, as our runaways, far from throwing 
themselves upon their own battalions, will rush through the intervals 
which it must be recollected are two hundred yards wide. To resume 
therefore, what will be the most fatal result? Affairs will assume the 
precise aspect they presented before the engagement. The question, it 
is true, will be undecided, but no disaster will ensue, and therefore what 
80 ga succeeded the first may be attempted a second time. 

Should it be necessary to resist cavalry, the open column will be found 
to fulfil every condition. For this purpose [ form a solid square, which 








by closing up the companies may be executed in 45 seconds. By thus 


cording to the account which General Valentini has left us, in his work 
on the Campaign of 1809 (p. 199), the action of that arm commenced at 
half-range of round shot, double, if not triple, the distance at which I pro- 
pose to establish my batteries. 

Instead of advancing, this artillery remained stationary, so that the sub- 
sequent attack was made before the Imperial battalions had been shaken, 
and the French truops destiued for the shock were in there turn crushed 
by the enemy’s artillery, a decisive proof that the cannonade had not 
been sufficiently decisive in its effects- In short, this attack, instead of 
having been made by cavalry, and at a later period by infantry, Jboth upon 
the same point, was on the contrary made upon several different parts of 
the line, and in what order? On this subject I have already expressed 
my opinion in the first chapters. 

At the battle of Lutzen ae. the 80 French guns were directed against 
the villages of Kaja, Rahno, and Grass Goerschen, and after the action of 
the artillery Napoleon was satisfied with the occupation of these three 
points, and did not pursue his success, while the Allies quietly effected 
their retreat by falling back behind the villages of Hohenloe, Klein Goer- 
schen, and Muschsitz. 

I was unwilling to pass over in silence this comparison between the re- 
sult of past events ond te system which I have developed in the present 
work. Itis by pointing out to the reader tie gee discrepancy between the 
forming it, we repair in some degree a fault attributed to solid squares, 
that of wanting spece for the Field Officers and Staff, who must take 


refuge in it when attacked by cavalry. The following plan will illus- 
trate my position :— 
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Toe large circles make the places of the Captains of companies, the points those of 
the non commissioned officers, band, and drummers, and the vacuum in one of the bat- 
talions will pe for the Colonel and Chefs de-Bataillon and Adjutant,tand on the second for 
the two others. The colours will be placed at E. The reader must recollect that J am 
speaking of a Russian pattalion of eight companies, formed in three ranks. 


This formation possesses another great property. Should the third 
ranks have been thrown forward en tirailleurs, and that the battalion is 
suddeuly atacked by the cavalry before they have time to rejoin the 
ranks—should the Commanding Officer resolve on resisting the attack by 
forming a hollow square—deprived of his third rank, the square will be 
only too deep, and will scarcely possess the requisite elements of resist- 
ance. The great vice of a hollow square is its want of depth, and the 
difficulty of filling up the gaps occasioned by the enemy's fire. In the 
present instance the vice in question will be aggravated. The solid 
square, such as I propose, obviates all the inconveniences, even without 
the third rank ; it rill not in that case present its original depth, but it 
will nevertheless possess sufficient defensive elements to resist the attack 
of cavalry. ; 

Again, should the officer commanding the line of battle prefer a hollow 
square, the second, third, sixth, and seventh companies must wheel out- 
wards, while the first and eighth move up and face to the rear. 

The last a seg which this column ought to possess, to render its 
utility self-evident, is that of being less exposed to the fire of artillery. 
There cau be no doubt that the closer the column the more it is exposed 
to shot, and particularly to shells. If a shell bursts in the centre of 
close column its execution is terrific. As the moving power of projectiles 
diminishes in ratio to the length of their trajection, an open column, for 
that reason, will be less — than a close one; for, bormed at whole 
distance, should a shell explode between two companies, its effects will 
be comparatively less disastrous. 

Thus, when battalions form lines of battle, or are destined to cover 


artillery, the infantry should be formed in open columns at whole dis- 
tance. 





means hitherto employed and those which lay down as principles, that 
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he will be convinced that if formerly 80 to 100 guns have bean brought in- 
to action without producing the same results, the reason is, that between 
the means employed and those whcih I propose all is dissimilar but the 
number of guns. 

° ——< 


“I OWE YOU NOTHING, SIR.” 


PART L—THE EARL. 


The recess wasdrawing to a close. The countess and her daughters 
had already left fur London. The earl remained at the castle, to give fur- 
ther directions about the estate, with no companion but his heir. 

To this boy’s interest the father was dedicating his life. He had 
watched him during ten years with intense anxicty. He had seen facul- 
ties of the highest order developing themselves in his character, aad he 
resolved to train him for the service of the State. 

Reflecting that muci: of his own time had been consumed in the petty 
cares cf a numerous tenantry, the earl yielded to the proposals of his fac- 
tor, divided his estate into large sheep-farms, and expelled his old ten- 
ants. In this way, he thought, his son would find fewer cares tu irvable 
him when he grew up, and more time tv realise his destiny. __ I 

The arrangements were nearly completed. The factor an‘ his officials 
had been with the earlall the morning. They were gone to eject the last 
of the tenants. The earl continued at the writing-desk, and wrote to his 
countess. 

[ The earl in his letter dwells with delight on the spirit and boldness 
exhibited by his son, and informs her that he has just gratified the boy 
by permitting him to make an excursion alone, over the rocky and dan- 
gerous precipices that lie between the mansion and the sea.) __ 

He gave the letter to a domestic to carry to the neighbouring post- 
town, and took up the plans of his estate. in vain, however, did he 
attempt to fix his mind upon the dry outlines: it was with Novel on the 
top of Headland Crag. : 

The bell of the castle struck four as he was thus engaged. He had 
calculated on Nvel’s return before this hour. A pang of uneasiness shot 
through the father’s heart. He strove to subdue it by his coufidence in 
the boy’senergy. It would not be subdued. 1u two hours more the sun 
would set. Should night overtake the young adventurer, what mishaps 
might ensue! The earl rose iu restlessness. The door of the library 
opened upon a lovely lawn that swept down like a crescent, shaping it- 
self tothe bay. A little to the left, on the public road, was @ jutting 

oint from which a view of the path over the crag was commanded. 

hither he bent his step. In vain, however, did his eye range from top 
to base; in vain he searched every turn of the footpath through his pock- 
et-glass. No Noel wasto be seen. An old thorn stump that grew near 
the summit was, for a moment, mistaken for the boy, and the anxious fa- 
ther made beckoning signs with his handkerchief. Then a solitary bush, 
half way to the hase, was supposed to be the wearied beir resting for a 
little. Objects innumerable assumed the shape of Noel, but Noel himself 
came not. He was in the act of waving his handkerchief to one of these 
delusive objects, his uneasiness passing into fear, when he heard the ap- 
proach of footsteps; and, turning about to conceal his anxiety by the as- 
sumption of an indifferent air, and to see what stranger was travelling on 
that lonely road, he beheld one of the most singular figures he ever chan- 
ced to set his eyes upon. 

Ifour readers would fancy Samuel Johnson’s head and shoulders perched 
upon a short, spare body, and the very slimmest legs—these last particu- 
lars encased in dim shepherd tartan—a camlet cloak suspended from the 
afore-mentioned shoulders, and an amphibious expression of youth and 
age over the whole, they would see for themselves the traveller who 
now came forward to the earl and stood uncovered in his presence. 

His lordship was in no mood to ve troubled at that time, but there was 
something in the demeanour of the traveller which commanded his at- 
tention. 

“ You have busines with me?” insinuated his lordship, as the stranger 
continued silent. ‘“ May I prasume to know what you are?” 

“‘T was the schoolmaster of your late tenants,” the stranger replied. 

“Your factor’s servants have expelled me this morning from my school 
and home. I am now houseless and helpless. My wife and children are 
with me.” 
_ As he spoke he pointed to the weary group resting on the beach, look- 
ing fixedly at the earland himself. Now it was not specially apparent 
to the earl that the poor man who stood beside him was a victim to the 
policy which he had been pursuing of late on his estate. Between the 
effects of that policy on hisold tenantry, and the policy itself, he had drawn 
a sufficient veil, so that he could look at the one without being self-ac- 
cusingly troubled about the other. He, therefore, listened to the state- 
ment which had just been made, as a formal judge would to a pas- 
sionate plea of “ Not Guilty,’ with an almost entire indifference arising 
out of the conviction that such things must necessarily occur. And yet 
the earl was not a bad man.. He was simply one who looked upon bu- 
man life from the position uf an earldom. In the very philosophy which 
bred this indifference, there was au element which the sight of the weari- 
ed wife and children was exactly fitted to bring into aetion. We saw 
in his letter to the countess that he considered himself as an agent in the 
hand of Providence when he was expelling bis unskilful tenautry. Ona 
similar ground he held that his order was the natural cuséodier and the 
— dispenser of the charities of Providence. Hence afew months 
before he had hurried down from parliament to sit as chairman at a coun- 
ty meeting, called to consider the case of the poor, and had made 
speeches which were circulated as the very cream and essence of bene- 
volence. And hence, also, as if the action were the irresistible effect 
of the sight he was directed to, he drew a sovereign from his purse and 
held it out to the houseless teacher. 

To his utter amazement, the teacher put the hand which held out the 
gratuity from him, and said, with great dignity,— 

“My lord, I didnot come to beg your charity. God has endowed 
me with knowledge, and [ desire to impart it.” 

A frown crept over the earl’s brow. 

The schoolmaster continued,— 

“ I have applied for two schools, and have been unsuccesstul, 1 have 
no certificates. They who could best tell my worth or want of worth 
are far outon the sea. Your factor never heard of me. So I have 
come to your lordship. Your lordship’s influence may procure me a 
school which is vacant on your neighbour’s estate.” 

“You have come in a wrong spirit,” replied the earl, dropping his re- 
jected sovereign back into his purse ; “ and besides you have come to 
one who knows you not. 1 cannot promise you my falledace.” 

The last sentenced was uttered in an irritated tone, and the speaker 

as turning away to be quit of the applicant, when thg latter said,— 
Ws If [have spoken rudely, my lord, pardon me. Indeed, I did not 
purpose do so. Yet | have een sorely tried this day. I beg you, for 
my family’s sake, not to withold the favour I ask.” 

The earl made no reply. 

The teacher Waited for a moment, and then resumed, in a half solilo- 
quy, for the hope of effecting his purpose was fading away,— 

“I was trusting to your influence, my lord. {did not think it would 
have been refused. I thought I deserved it tosome extent. My father 
and my father’s father were tenants under your ancestors. I have 
taught the children of your tenantry. My lord——” 

* I cannot help you, sir; I cannot help you,” interrupted the earl, 
turning full round and confronting the poorteacher. “Your father and 
your father’s father I did not know. Ido not know their son. If you 
taught the children of my tenantry, they would, doubtless pay you for 
your work. You deserve nothing at my hands. 1 am not bound to 
you. I owe you nothing,—sir, nothing.” 

So saying, his lordship strode away to rouse the castle servants to the 
search tor Noel, and left the schoolmaster standing in the middle of the 
road. 

PART Ii.—THE TEACHER. 

_In a mean hovel, built by the farmers of the preceding generationon a 
piece of land which could, by no skill or husbandry kaown to them, be 
turned to any other account, the man who was treated with so much con 
tempt by the earl had kept aschool since he wasa boy. There, three 
miles from the spot on which he now stood, he had taught with a lov- 
ing and willing heart, the children of the ejected tenantry. He wasa 
thoughtful, simple soul, who knew little of the world in which the earl 
moved. At this particular time, too, he was sickly. And the haughty 
words stang his heart, and brought the tear into his eye. 

_ He owes me nothing!” he muttered to himself. ““ I did not say he 
did. I never till now thought he did, I sought his help as a favour, not 
asa debt. Yet, now I think, he did owe itto me. God help my family ! 
Our trust is not in princes, nor in men’s sons.” 

He repressed his emotion, however, as well as be could, and returned 

to his wearied and houseless companions. They were all weeping. They 
had seen the earl turning away, and guessed ihe result. Taree child- 
ren clung around the mother. The youngest did not understand the 
cause of the sorrow, but wept because the rest were weeping. 

A word about theteacher's wife. She was a true helper, and right 

noble soul. Her mind was firmer, more capacious than her husband's. 





sent circumstances, first darkened their minds ; and now in the actual 
circumstance, she was not wanting in either words or deeds of hope. Her 
grief gave way speedily to better feeling. _ 

“ Let us not fail to hope, Duncan,” she said; ‘I feel assured that your 
application will be attended to. God will provide for youa school. We 
must hasten forward to the town, night is drawing on.’ 

Shall we te!l our readers that the whole family knelt down upon the 
beach, and committed their way to that Being whose ear is ever open to 
the cry of the afflicted? When they rose, the father slang the youngest 
child in a plaid upon his breast, the mother bound a little bundle of val- 
uables upon her back, each took one of the two elder children vy the 
hand, and thus they resumed their journey. 

Their road lay ba the shore of the castle bay, and then round the 
peak, and along the other base of the headland, which Noel had ascended 





mestics bustling and runuing about in great alarm. Ignorant of the cause, 
the poor teacher could not help recalling the bitter words which his lord- 
ship had spoken, and thus addressed hia wife,— 

“I think, Rachel, thar my ill-requited toils among his tenantry might 
have engaged him to a little interest in our future welfare.” 

“ At all events, Duncan,” the wife replied, ‘‘ he owed you an apology 
—kind words, at least—for the rudeness of his factor’s men to us this 
day. Yes,” she continued, with a dash of indignation glowing in her 
face, “‘ he owed you help, he owed you sympathy, he owed you justice. 
He was bound to you, to me, to these little ones, by our very sorrow, 
even if it had not been caused by himself.” 

Bui either her indignation or her grief, or both together, choked her 


truth, he was unable. The wrong which had been done to him was at 
present hidden from his view by lis anxiety about the future. He could 
not yet define it or utter it. It lay dumb within him in the deep recesses 
of grief and fear. With Rachel it was ditferent; she clearly saw the 
thought which her husband only dimly felt. Although she continued si- 
tent, the thought was working in her soul. Her flushed face, her quick- 
ening steps, indicated how clearly she apprehended the injustice of the 


‘| earl’s reply. 
“ Proud ear] that he is!” she exclaimed within her own mind, “ with 


”? 


all his greatness he does not know how sacred is a human home. What 
other earl, what other earthly dignity, what human heart, so cruel as to 
have acted as he and his have done! He said, ‘Ido not know you—lI 
owe you nothing, you inconsiderable boor on my estate!’ The man was 
wrong, proud peer! who tanght thee so to speak. A better than thou 
did not refuse to kuow us, and to help as well. Morning and evening 
He came to our solitary home. He came to us with life, with bread, 
with reason, with family ties, with words from His Father’s bosom.— 


despised ?-—Refused the cup of cold water? Siu lies at thy door, my 
lord!” 

Again, however, the current of her thoughts was interrupted. Duncan 
and the children were standing still. They had at length reached the 
extremity of the headland. The weary bend of the bay in which the 
castle stood had been travelled, and they were now prepared to wind 
round the other base of the crag, which ran along the shore of the open 
sea, and skirted the road that led to the town. 

Why are they pausing here? What has rooted them so to the ground ? 


Yet there they stood, gazing right across the mouth of the bay, end far 
over into the level country beyond. A column of smoke is rising against 
the eastern sky in the distance. The wind heaves it to a side for a mo- 
ment, then breaks it near the ground, and bright flames issue out be- 
neath. Duncan and his family are again in tears. Rachel was the first 
to speak,— 

“ The home where our babes were born!) So—D uncan 

She could say no more. House and school were in flames. The of- 
ficials of the “‘agent of Providence’ were burning them as worthless, 
and their late possessors had unexpectedly chanced to turn towards the 
painful sight. 

Mourntully they withdrew their gaze, and resumed their journey. In 
a few minutes they had doubled the cape of the crag, and the chill 
breath of the open sea beyond came up sorely against the faces of the 
children. 
“ The sea is gathering for a storm, Rachel,’’ said the teacher. 
‘Let us mend our steps, children,” replied the mother; “ we have to 
reach that spire shining far before us ere we resi.” 

The sea rolled in heavily on their left. On their right, sloping up from 
the road, arose the northern face of Headland Urag. 


PART Il1.—THE HEIR. 

We return to the castle fora moment. 

his encounter with the teacher. Noel’s continued absence filled him with 
alarm, and shut out every other thought. 

An instant search was determined on. The earl himself and four do- 
mestics, with dogs and torches, set out for the shepherds’ track. Others 
were directed to separate and asceud the hill from different points, hal- 
loving at every step; then to meet the earl and his companions upon the 
highest ridge, to consider how they should continue to search, if still un- 
successful. The level beams of the sun were resting on the summit of 
the crag as they set out, warning them to lose no time. 

It never occurred to the earl that Noel bad been tempted to descend 
the crag by the northern side. Yetso it was. When the boy had clamb- 
ered to the snmmit and obtained the wished-for sight, a further longing 
and curiosity drew him down to the shore which lay beneath. With all 
the thoughtlessness of a head-strong boy he yielded to the longing, and 
found himself in another hour standing on a solitary shore at the base of 
that height which had taken him three hours to climb from the castle 
bay. 

While he stood, his eye caught a ship ig the distance, running before 
the wind with all her sails set. Noel wasin raptures. All the coaches 
he had ever seen were nothing compared with this. Sailing-boats of 
every shape were glorious in his eyes. He gazed, he followed, he fairly 
ran. Thesame longing which led him to descend the hill, impelled him 
after the sailing vessel. Along the shore he ran, until he was thoroughly 
tired, keeping his eye fixed on the ship as long as it vemained in sight. 
When he bethought himself of home, he was far from the beaten footpath 
by which he had crossed. Struggiing with weariness and hunger, he 
slowly retraced his steps. Late in the afternoon he had once more reach- 
ed the entrance to the track. He looked upwards: the hill rose above 
him dark with gathering shadows; to his view now nearly thrice the 
height which it appeared in the morning from the castle windows, Dis- 
may and weariness overpowered him. He sat down on the beach to rest, 
and soon fell asleep, his head resting upon an old grey stone. 

While he slept the tide began to turn. The sea rolled towards his rest- 
ing-place, the waves broke within a few paces of his feet; a fierce wind 
came riding on their back 

He was sleeping within tide-mark, but had providentially laid down 
upon a swell ot sand. The waves were girdling him more closely, but 
he was still above their reach. Yet all the more terrible did his condition 
seem when he awoke and saw that his couch of sand was surrounded by 
the waters. One cry of intense agony burst from his lips. He heard 
the storm howling in the air. He felt the waves dashing at his feet. Be- 
hind, before, the path was closed. 

“Father! father! father!” he cried, and alternately Jeape | and cower- 
ed down with fear. The sun had sunk, but there was stilll ight enough 
to discern objects on the hill. With a child’s hope he conti..ued to call 
upon his father, although no living thing was to be scen from top to 
base. ; ; 

Suddenly a lightglanced over the ridge. Another,andanother! The 
hill-top seemed on fire. Noel could discern figures within the light, and 
instinctively knew that they were the people of the castle. He redoubled 
his cries. 

“Tam here! I am here! [ am here'” 

No human cry cqgld reach so high. The heavy beat of the thundering 
sea was heard but Mintly by the earl and his domestics on the ridge. 

They, however, resolved to descend. The earl was bewildered, and 
knew not what tothink. His mind ran on pitfalls, and wild beasts, and 
cold, and hunger, and every possible evil, but that which engirdled his 
beloved Noel. With the speed of huntsmen they descended, darting 
hither and thither into every nook, searching every bush and brake in 
their way. Noel beheld their to:ches flashing nearer. He felt also be- 
hind him the might of approaching waters. His cries continued to min- 
gle with the blast. 

Our readers have heard the loudest storm sinking into a momentary 
lull. They have listened to the noise of the tempest receding to gather 
new strength. In such a lull the voice of Noel at length pierced upward 
to his father’s ears. Some dim image of the actual condition of his boy 
glanced into the father’s mind. He and his domestics, hallooing for 
Noel’s sake, and waving their torches, hurried down toward the shore. 
Yet in vain they had hurried, if the deliverance of the boy had depended 
upon them. 


” 











She had stayed up his sinking spirite wheo the probability of their pre 


The tide was fairly upon him. The waves were already dashing over 
his feet. A few moments more and he must have been swept away. He 





that morning. As they passed the castle, they saw the earl and his do- | 


utterance, and she said no more. Duncan did not ventyre to reply. In | 


He calls us no longer servants, but friends. Are his friends to be so | 


They cannot hide from themselvesthat night is hasting up behind them: | 


could no longer cry. Terror now mastered him and struck him dumb 
He saw the black waves hurrying past him on either side: the howl of 
the mighty wind sounded through his heart: he was aboat to sink 
through fear and exhaustion, and abandon himself to the tide, when he 
felt himself lifted from the sand and borne through the darkness and the 
waters in the arms of a human being. 

Twice his deliverer was overthrown by the rush of the waves rollin 
to the shore. With firm clasp he was still enabled to hold the child eal 
recover his footing. 

At that moment the earl and his people sprang from the shepherds’ 
track. They ran about in all directions, hallooing the boy's name. Some 
of them leaped down upon the beach. A woman and three children were. 
gazing into the sea with the greatest agitation. 

“Help! help!” cried the woman: “ he is there !—in—save my hus- 
band and the child!” 

Before the men could comprehend her meaning, they beheld a may 
bearing a child aloft struggling towards the shore. Nearer, nearer. 
His burden is safe! He himself sinks exhausted into the arms of the 
woman. 

Noel rushed into his father’s arms, and clasped him again and again. A 
few words sufficed to explain his danger and his unexpected deliverance. 
The earl tarued to thank the brave being to whom he owed so much. 
He found him still leaning on the woman’s breast; and manifested the 
| tenderest sympathy. 
| _‘* My benefactor, my friend, my brother, how shall I ever repay you ? 
| Come with us to the castle. Accept this purse. In what way can I assist 
| you, or pay the debt you have so generously laid me under !” 

_ He was going on in this somewhat incuherent style, when the man 
| lifted up his face from his wife’s bosom and answered, in tones which the 
earl too well remembered,— 

| “ My lord, you owe me nothing. Ihave but done my duty.’’ 

| It was our teacher. The screams of the heir caught his ears too, in 
| that momentary lull of the storm. Giving the chila to Rachel, he had 
_ ventured through the surge, and was enabled to do the deed we have 
| described. 

_ We will not attempt to describe the mingled feelings of the earl. The 
liveliest gratitude struggled painfully within him beneath the pressure 
| of Dancan’s proud retort. To this man he had spoken rudely but a few 
, hours before. He was now bound to him eternally. Once and again he 
| protlered his thanks, and renewed his offers of hospitality and help. 
| The pride of the teacher stepped bets een, and waved his lordship’s hulp 
| away. 
| ‘This morning,” said the earl, “ you asked a favour at my hands. May 

I now offer what I then refused ?” 








‘My lord you owe me nothing—nothing, my lord. Rachel, let us has- 
ten on our way.” 
| Rachel had listened with eagerness all the while. She would not have 
| spoken in the earl's presence if her name had not been mentioned. She 
| knew her husband’s pride of heart: she knew how deeply he had cause 
| to feel the conduct of the earl’s officials. But now the circumstances 
| were changed. The peer was asking what the teacher had to, bestow. 
| “ Duncan,” she said, “have you forgotten that God has bound the hu- 
} man race together in bonds of mutual debt?’ Each one owes something 
to every other, and to all. Whatever God has given to one, which he has 
not given to all, is given to be returned to the brotherhood of earth. Our 
gifts, our goods, our affections,—whatever we haye which others have not, 
we must look upon as due to them. Did you not look upon yourself as 
debtor to the children you taught, to me, to these little ones? Is not this 
your own beloved doctrine? Will you refuse to acknowledge it now ? 
| Owe you not to this earl the acceptance of his thanks and help ?” 

These words were uttered slowly to an unwilling ear. But they broke 

| down the proud spirit, and accomplished their end. 

| ‘* Enough, Rachel. I have acted sinfully. My lord, bear with a man 

| vexed and irritated by the unusual events of this day. I accept your 

| kind offer; and will gladly return with you to the castle, and renew my 
request to-morrow.” 

The earl was touched. He had learned a lesson this day which at 
once humbled and exalted him. With atruer feeling towards his brother 
men than had ever stirred in his bosom hitherto, he replied,— 

, ‘Duncan, | will more than grant your request. You shall abide on our 
| estate, and be provided there with a school worthy of you. ” 
| He was as good ashis word. A handsome school was built for Duncan 
within a mile from the Castle. Betterdays dawned on him and his brave 
| Rachel. On looking back he felt thathe had been truly led by a way he 
| knew not, not merely to improved circumstances but to clearer appre- 
| hensions of the duty which man every where owes to man. He never 
, ceased to impress on bis own children that a poor man may be as proud 


The earl bad ceased to think of | 2* ® peer; and as inconsiderately withhold what he owes to his titled 


brother. 
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Mliscellanecous. 


Tue Royat Visit roScottanp.—It is not yet officially announced when 
' her Majesty will leave for Scotland; but, from the arrangements in pro- 
gress, itis now certain her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and suite, will embark at Wvolwich, on Saturday, the 21st day of the pre- 

| sent month, or Monday, the 2d day of August next. The jumor branches 
of the Royal Family are expected to remain at Osborne House during her 
Majesty’s visit to Scotland. 

Rumovurep Restanation oF THE Pork.—The Augsburgh Gazette con- 
tains a strange report that the Pope wished to resign the Papal chair. 
The motive hinted at is his desire to draw out of his meditated reforms. 
We strongly suspect (says the Herald) that the Pope has been terribly ha- 
rassed between Austria and the Jesuits; and looking to the efficacy with 
which the General of the Jesuits frightened the King of Sardinia, as told 
in the Herald a week ago, since confirmed by the Debats we are inclined 
to think the Augsburgh Gazette has some reasons for this report, extra- 
ordinary as it must seem. 


‘he Emperor Nicholas has just taken an important decision in a strate- 
gic point of view. He has adopted the project of a vast line of railways 
uniting the three capitals, Warsaw, Moscow, and St. Petersburgh. This 
line, of which the fete de pont will be the fortress of Warsaw, will complete 
and strengthen the system of the old kingdom of Poland, such as the Em- 
peror Nicholas established it at the last insurrection in 1830. The country 
to be traversed by the line is generally flat, which will allow of the works 
being rapidly completed at au expense of about 100,000f. the English 
mile. 

A letter from St. Peteresburgh of the 4th says:-—‘* [mmense prepara- 
tions are being made in the Caucasian provinces for the approaching cam 
paign against the mountaineers. The army which is to act against them 
will be of nearly 150,000 men. We are assured that assoon as the Em- 
peror shall be perfectly recovered from the sickness with which he is at 
present afflicted, he will place himself at the head of this army.” 

Miss Burdett Coutts has endowed two of the four colonial bishoprice 

‘recently created, 

Mr. Cobden has arrived at Vienna, and was presented by the British 
minister to Prince Metternich. 

One of the inspectors of public works in Monaghan has absconded with 
£600 

The exhibition of works of art in Westminster Hall, intended for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament, will be opened to the public, 
| free of charge, on Monday, and will remain open until further notice, gratis, 
| except on Saturdays, on which day a charge will still be made. _ 

SHakspeare’s Hovse.—A committee has, we understand, been formed 
to receive subscriptions for the purchase of the huuse in which our im- 
| mortal poet was born. 

Mdlie Catharine Hayes, who created a sensation as prima donna at 
Venice and at Milan, has delighted Vienna as the heroine in one of Doni- 
| zetti’s early operas, “ Olivia e Pasquale.” She was encored in the prin- 
cipal px he called before the curtain at the end of each act, and at 


| the conclusion. 


| Mr. Wilson brought bis sixth season to a close oa Monday evening, 10 
| Store-street, when he gave a selection of his popular Scottish songs, with 
| the greatest success, before a very numerous audience, who applauded 
him totheecho. Hogg’s charming song, “ The Skylark,” and Campbell’s 
ballad, “‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter” were particularly admired. 

Eron Co.tece Cuaret.—The Queen has contributed |L.100 and 


Prince Albert L.50, towards the rectoration of this edifice. The Queeu 
Dowager is also among the donors. 

The King of the French, accompanied by the Queen and Madame Ade- 
laide, on Tuesday paid their annual visit to the tomb of the lamented Duke 
of Orleans. 

A gold medal of honour has been ordered to be struck by Louis 
Philippe, and will be forwarded to Captain Fuller, of the Queen Vic- 
toria belonging to Rochester, as an expression of his Majesty's sense of 
the humanity of Captain Fuller in rescuing from destruction the crew of 
a French brig. 
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“i H tation, an adverse balance, and an export of gold; or that the redund. 
THE FINANCIAL PRESSURE ancy of the circulation has depreciated our currency below the level of 


From the last Quarterly Review. pe er S the currencies of other ea petite that hence!we have a state 
isitati commercial difficulty | of hi rices attracting an excessive importation. 

The recurrence S another of thoee visitiiots  undred years has -_ Nor ie there any inconsistency in maintaining that while the quantity 
and Sirens, OF Wine ke “a has oie directed public attention to the sub- | of gold and silver, relatively to their uses, determines the average of pri- 
sented "a Guttalies mM | the se pagement of our banking institutions. | ces in the markets of the world, the quantity of commodities, relatively 

ect of the currency an ho determined the actual state of the law may | to the demand for them, determines the range of prices in the markets of 

The doctrines 4 p= upon the quantity of the circulating medium | each particular country. The local deficiency of corn raises its price in 
be thus i pirewea wr poteopoliten and provincial, depend in a very | defiance of the lccal circulation, but the freedom of import speedily ef- 
of Come and ban  repon e of prices and the complexion ot the whole | fects such a re-distribution as restores its level. The universal prevalence 
intimate degree 4 rd oe Se country :—That a purely metallic currency | of the use of bullion in the regulation of all foreign trade does undoubted- 
commercial ww a edah type. with reference to which a mixed cir: ula- | ly determine for each country the extent of its metallic treasure ; but.this 
is the only safe “1 4 hey be conducted :—That the fluctuations of | result is not accomplished by the trade of the bullien-dealer controlling 
thon ot ee irculation can only be legitimate and safe when | thatof the merchant, but by the trade of the merchant prescribing that 


Se oe serotly the eles of what would be the variations of a metal- | of the bullion-dealer; in a word, the law of equilibrium which governs 





; jum :—That wit : ' m ° 
aa oly led is to be found in the fluctuations in the amount of bullion 


. ny Pee . Oa! " iled up to 
Bank of Edgland :—That under the system which prevail ‘ 

in the flactaations of our circulating medium did not conform to this 
but le 

Sane uf this departure from sound principles was an extreme aggra- 

vation of financial pressures aud of commercial excitements and revul- 


sions, attended in some instances with such a drain on the cash reserve emplification. The rule of judgment we uphold, viz., that of supply = 
of the Bank as to endanger its solvency :—That the most powerful, if not | demand, is capable of distinct measurement. This exactness of proo 
the exclusive, cause of these vicious irregularities arose trom the power | should be required from the counter theory. | If * general prices” are in- 
possessed by all issuing bodies, of fixing the limit of their note issues flated by an action originating on the side of the circulation beyond the 
at whatever amount might fall in with their own views of profit or con- | point justitied by a mercantile view of the circumstances, then the prices 
ae of the great staples of commerce, corn, cotton, wool, timber, &c., are so 





venience :—That convertibility on demand was only an ultimate and dis- 
tant check upon this ad libitum power of creating paper-money :—And 


i f gold and paper this true | the.distribution of commodities, governs, and does not obey, the law 
ic, inen anrunnag eget ene pers which regulates the distribution of the precious metals. 


ject to the specific illustration here adduced, and contend that their ar- 


uite the contrary in a multitude of instances :—That the con- | gumeut takes into account not individual groups of prices, but “ general 
prices.” The answer is obvious. Their ‘ general prices’’ can prove no- 


The partisans cf the currency doctrine of exchange will, perhaps, ob- 


thing, unless they admit of being subjected to precise aud individual ex- 





ELLIGENCE. _ 


ously to keep it down. The utmost ex ion at any given period from 
1833 to 1839 will not bear a freer the Seclaathice. of any of 
those seasons of extraordinary commercial activity which preceded the 
chief monetary crisis of the last half-ceutury, in 1809 or 1814, for exam- 
ple, or in the early purt of 1824-5. What at any time they added to their 
own circulation was obtained for the most part at the expense of others. 
wf succeeded, in concurrence with the new branches of the Bank of 
England, in supplanting nearly altogether the bill-currency in Lancashire 
and other manufacturing counties. The issues of the country banks, 
with every other circumstance favourable to their augmentation, exbib- 
ited in every year but 1838 prugressive decline; and, notwithstanding 
the considerable share of the country circulation which the Bank of Eng- 
land had recently sppropriated to itself through its branches, the total 
issues of that establishment diminished almost pari passu with the growth 
of the joint-stock circulation, and to such extent, that between October, 
1833, and December, 1835, the very period when the spirit of commer- 
cial enterprise reached its height, the reduction amounted to three mil- 
lions and upwards. There wasa rully indeed to some extent in 1836; 
but upon the unfavourable turn of commercial affairs in 1839, and the de- 
pression of industry and credit which followed, the reduction was car- 
ried still further. The return of the 24th December of that year gives 
the total circulation of the Bank of England under that date at only 
15,532,000/.; and as of that sum 3,818,000/. were issues made through the 
branches, there remained for the circulation of the metropolis and its en- 
virons only 11,714,900/., a sum more nearly corresponding with the aver- 
age issues of the Bank of England previous to 1797 than with the mini- 
mum metropolitan circulation of any more recent period. Nor was this 





inflated. Weask for a clear and tangible indication of the line of demar- 


decline any longer compensated by the increased issues of the joint-stock 
| banks, Those institutions had by this time fallen into discredit and dis- 
| repute, from the failure of some and the flagrant mismanagement of more ; 


finally, that when the circulating medium should be made to conform to | cation which separates the portion of price which is fixed by the merchant | an4 their issues, as well as those of the private banks, partook with the 


a metallic model, the pernicious influences incideut to our monetary sys- 


| from that which is conferred by the currency. We have diligently sought, 


tem prior to 1844 would be effectually removed. The system of opin- | for this indication, but hitherts without success. 


ions, of which this is an outline, has very enerally received the name of | 
the currency theory. It originated mainly with Mr. Ricardo—its most learn- | 
ed and eloquent expounder is Mr. Jones Loyd—it obtained the sanction | 
of the legislature on the earnest recommendation of Sir Robert Peel, in | 
1844. 

The doctrines maintained by Mr. Tooke, Mr. Fullarton, and Mr. Hawes, 
and which, we believe, have now acquired the concurrence of most mer- 
cantile men of eminence, may be briefly described as the converse of those 
on which the act of 1844 was founded, and which we have just epitomized—ex- 
cept only as respects he cardinal poiuts of keeping in tact the integrity 
of the metallic standard ana the obligation of full and constant converti- 
bility of bank-notes into gold on demand. There is no third class of doc- 
trines which we think it necessary to discuss in reference to the iiterests 
of the present time. There is no other which any considerable namber 
of persons would thank us for discussing. ; 

We will not try the patience of any reader by au introductory disserta- 
tion on the mere nomenclature of the subject. We will grant, fur the 
sake of argument, that the use, according to the currency theory, of the 
terms “ money” and “circulation” as interchangeable expressions for 
coin and bank-notes, is correct; although it would not require any very 
profound faculty of analysis to show that a bank-note is as emphatically a 
mere form of credit as a book-debt. Assuming, however, that this rep- 
resentation of the constituent elements of mouey is correct, there still 
appears to be nosutlicient ground for the allegations which are so gene- 
rally put forth as to the paramount influence of fluctuations in the quan- 
tity uf this circulating medium upon the range of prices and the mercan- | 
tile transactions of the community, We are, on the contrary, satisfied | 
that the tendency of every progressive step in the career of a commer-| 
cial people is to place them more and more above the influence of varia- | 
tions in the amount of their circulating medium. We believe that their 
system of credit and their resources and fuci.ities of capital first econo- 
mise, and then almost entirely supersede, the ordinary functions of mo- | 
ney, except for the purposes of retail trade and the payment of wages. | 
The transactions which originally could not be settled without the inter- | 
vention of coin come by and bye to be liquidated by bank-notes. Next, | 
the use even of these notes is found to involve a needless amount of treu- | 
ble and risk, the whole of which can be safely and satisfactorily avoided | 
rs a cheque; and through the medium of the banker’s clearing-house the | 
cheques so created are cancelled daily to a perfectly astounding extent 
by the exchange of the veriest fraction of the circulating formula. It is | 
in this way thata simple transfer of title to certain portions of capital be- | 
comes gradually sufficient for the complete discharge of functions that | 
seemed at one time entirely to depend on the quantity of the circulation. | 
In a word, w: hold with Mr. Fullarton that 

* When in the progress of society credit comes to perform an important 
part in all mutual dealings, and in the great majority of transactions su- | 
persedes the necessity of this interchnage of equivalents, au entirely ew | 
principle is brought into play, and one governed by distinet laws. Credit | 
becomes the legitimate substitute for money ; but in all its modifications | 
and phases it is distinguished by a broad and impassible lie from money | 
itselt.”"—Regulation of Currencies, p. 36." 

These opinions are obviously irreconcilable with the currency theory | 
as to the direct moving causes of the influx and efflux of bullion. That 
theory finds these causes in the condition of the circulation. It incul- 
cates that by a redundant circulation of convertible paper, we raise the 
level of local prices above the legitimate bullion level, and by that means 
attract into the country an excess of imports over exports; that the quan- 
tity of the circulation then undergoes (or ought to uudergo) a diminution 
equal to the extent of this excess; and that turough the influence of this 
diminution the redundancy of the circulation is corrected, and the gene- | 
ral and legitimate level of bullion prices isrestored. The converse of this | 
routine is, of course, aflirmed to take place in consequence of what they | 
call an appreciated, or deticient currency. With such a currency it is | 
alleged that the level of local prices is below the proper level, aud be- | 
low the level prevailing in other commercial states: that hence our ex- | 
ports exceed our imports; that an influx of bullion is superinduced, aud 
that, through the agency of this iadus, the equilivrium is again re estab- 
lished. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that the level of bullion prices throughout | 
the world is determined by the quantity of the precious metals compared 
with the uses for them; or, in other words, with the demand for them | 
as coin, and tor other purposes ; and it is alsu true that after the discov- 
eries of Columbus, the great increase of the supply of gold and silver did | 
gradually raise the metailic prices of commodities, according to Hume, | 
fourtold, or, according to I. B. Say, sixfold; that is, that gold and silver | 
are not now worth more in commodities and labour than one-fourth or | 
one-sixth of what they were before those discoveries; but it is not éhere- | 

fore trae, now, when these precious metals have become distributed 
among the nations ol the world according toa natural law, which admits 
of an easy demoustration, that ihe metallic circulation of a country deter- 
mines within that country the range of prices, aud of their co-ordinate 
phenomena. 

Nothing is more certain than that prices do rise and fall perpetually, 
and that in numerous Important instances fluctuations take a very wide 
range; and nething is more certain than that there is at least no corre- 
sponding extent of change in the quantity of the 
This is a prima facie contradiction on the very thresh 
doctrines, which we must say we have never 
or even fairly grappled with. 

It this country has the misfortune to suffer from a harvest so deficient 
that the price of corn is doubled, we all know that the high price of corn 
in England will sweep into our harbours cargoes of grain from every 
point of the compass from whence, according ‘to the ordinary rules of} 
calculation, the importation will be attended with a profit. We know} 
further that, with few exceptions, these importations lead, through an 
adverse balance ot payments, to an efflux of bullion, and that the course | 

and certainty of this cycle of events cannot be turned aside by any cousi- 
derations as to the state of the circulation. The entire Operation takes 
place on grounds exclusively mercantile, and not on curreacy grounds 
Neither the home importer nor the foreign exporter is governed by the | 
calculations of the cambist. They iook to each other’s sulvency, and to 
the certainty of a profitable market, The tendency of these transactions | 
may or may not lead toa transit of bullion; but that, inthe first instance, | 
enters little, if at all, into calculation. The palpable fact upon which 
they contrive and act is simply this, that corn is dearer in one place than | 


circulating medium. 
old of the currency 
yet seen fairly answered, 


Now upon this statement of facts ofalmost daily occurrence, much, if 

i 1 x ' a . 
not the whole of the case may be considered to rest; and it may be asked 
under such circumstances, whether it is more reasonable to say that the 


in the other, and that a profit is to be realized by sending it. 
! 
| 


deficiency of corn has raised its price, and superinduced a large impor- | 








* At pages 29 and 51 of Mr. Fullarton’s work there are passages to the 
same effect, which we beg to press upon the attention of the reader 


While there is an entire absence of proof or of attempt on the part of the 
advocates of the currency doctrine to prove, by any reference to or de- 
ductions from the actual phenomena of prices, the asserted connexion of 
these in the relation of cause and effect with the amount of the circulation, 


| there is a vast array aud a wide induction of facts leading to a conclusion 
| which directly negatives this tenet of the sect. 


Mr. Tooke, in his “ History of Prices,” has undertaken-—and we think 


' successfully—to show, by constant reference to and illustration from facts, 


that all the signal instances of fluctuation in the prices of commodities 


| through a long series of years, under a convertible state of the paper, ad- 


mit of being accounted for by circumstances affecting the supply on the 


one hand, and the consumption on the other, without supposing any in- | 


fluence from the note circulation, or, indeed, from thecirculating medium 
generally ; the variations of which he considers to be a consequence rather 
than a cause of prices. And in his evidence betore the Bank Charter 
Committee, in 1832, he stated, in the following terms, the geueral con 
clusion at which he had thus arrived :— 

“In point of fact and historically, as far as my researches have gone, 
in every signal instance of a rise or fall of prices, the rise or fall has pre- 


ceded, and could not therefore be the effect of an enlargement of the | 


Bank circulation:” 

A reference to the state of prices, as compared with the circulation or 
the rate of interest during the last three years, will equally negative the 
connexion assumed by the currency theory. And it is further to be ob- 
served on this point, that in the evidence before the Banking Committee 
of 1841, the English and Scotch bankers, one and all, mest distinctly and 


|emphatically denied the possibility of tracing any effect on the prices 


of @&mmodities to the local circulation. But there bas been a further 
and very recent proof of the unsoundness of the currency notion as re- 
gards prices. . It isa curious fact, (uat during the pressure of April last 
the weeks of highest circulation were those of lowest prices ; aud that in 
the latter haf of May, when the outstanding notes with the public had 
fallen to the extent of a mi/lion, we had a decided improvement in the 
tone of the commercial circuiars. 

The course of our inquiry leads us now to notice the two remaining 
cardinal postulates of the currency theorists, viz.:— 


1. That the Bank of England and other banks of issue, in spite ofthe | 
obligation imposed on them of paying gold on demand, can and do regu- | 


late the volume of their notes in the hands of the public, according to 
their respective views of their own interest:—2, That in consequence 
of the unsound policy usually adopted by these bodies, our mixed curren- 
cy does not conform to the changes which would take place in acircula- 
tion entirely metallic. 

Now, if the control of the bankers over the quantity of their outstand- 


ing notes be thus complete, it will scarcely be denied that the following | 


results ought to be palpable on the face of the evidence, viz.: 

1. That with greater population and greater trade, and consequently 
a greater number of applicants at the banker’s counter, there ought to be 
a greater amount of circulation. 2. That with more issuing banks, there 
ought to be more issue. 3. That ina country abounding with banking 
facilities, the quantity of circulation ought strikingly to exceed that which 
obtains among a people possessing a less perfect anda less entended sys- 
tem of banking iustitutious. 4. That in the same country the distribution 
of the greatest masses of circulation ought to be coincident with the dis- 
tricts of the greatest population, the most extensive trade, and the most 
adventurous activity. 5. That with reference to a fact so important as 
that of the power of the country bankers to regulate the amount of their 
issues (by which is always understood the amount of their notes outstand- 
ing), there ought at least to have been something like an acknowledgment 
to that effect extracted from those bankers by the persevering cross-ex- 
aminations to which so many of them have been subjected during the last 
thirty years. 6. That from the exercise of zuch a power as this doctrine 
assumes, nothing less thau an aggregate of the most irregular results could 
be looked for in the periodical returns of the country notes. 

1. and 2.—Upon balancing the evidence for and against the first two of 
the results here enumerated, our conclusions could not be more clearly ex- 
pressed than we find them to be in the following extract from Mr. Ful- 


| larton’s masterly treatise: 


“ A remarkable and clecided test of the utter powerlessness of banks 
to increase the issue of their notes ad /iditum has been supplied by the re- 
cent history of our currency from the period of the first introduction of 
joint-stock bauks in 1833 to the present time. These gigantic establish- 
ments began to spring up at a season when the industry of the country, 
more particularly in its manufacturing and mining departments, had just 
received an impetus which in the course of the three following years was 
productive of results perhaps without a parallel in our domestic history. 
The succession of productive harvests from 1833 to 1835, and the abund- 
ance and cheapness of the necessaries of life in general, seem to have 
given aremarkable stimulus and extension at this period to our internal 
consumption. The spirit of adventure was abroad; besides the new 
banks, other great joint-stock companies were formed for the construc- 
tion of railways and a variety of projects, chiefly of internal improve 
ment, anda vast enlargement was given to our commercial dealings 
with the United States of America and with the East. 

“ According to the commonly received opinions on the subject, every 
circumstance seemed to favour the expectation that among other deve- 
lopments of credit a considerable addition to the bank-note circulation 
would be called for to feed the activity and enterprise that were in pro- 
gress. And the new establishments were scarcely set on foot ere they 
entered on a career of the most uncompromising competition with the 
private banks and the recently established branches of the Bank of Eng- 
land, aud prosecuted that competition by the most unscrupulous means. 
So systematic, determined, and’ powerful a series of efforts to enlarge 
more particularly the circulation of bank-notes had probably never been 


attempted since the invention of banking: and what has been the result ? | 
With all their zeal and empressement to attract and create employment | 


for their paper, what were these hundred and seven great companies, 
with their fifteen millions of paid-up capitals, their subscribed capitals of 


ten times the amount, and al! that prodigious command which, through | 


their interest accounts and their re-discounts in the Londou markets, they 


| obtained over the capital of others, with their four hundred and seventy- 


one branches and agencies, penetrating into every corner of the kingdom, 
and carrying their paper-circulation into quarters where the name of a 


bank had never till that time been heard of; what with all this did they | 


accomplish? By the facilities of credit which they alforded to wild spec- 
ulutors, men without capital of their own, they contributed largely, it is 
true, to the calamitous reverses which soon followed. They succeeded 
also, to a considerable extent, in driving weaker or less venturous rivals 
from the field, and in Usurping more than a fair share of such additional 
issue of bank-notes as the stir of industry and the extension of production 


between 1833 aud 1839 had called into existence. But far from contri- 


buting to the eventual enlargement of the aggregate mass of the bank- 
note circulation, the effect of this competition from the first was obvi- 


| circulation of the Bank of England of that general declension which was 


by this time in full progress, and which brought down the whole cireu- 
| lation of England and Wales, metropolitan, private, and joint-stock, to 
25,010,706/. in the first quarter of 1842, being upwards of three and a half 
| millions less than the average circulation ot 1833; though during the in- 
| terval the population of the kingdom had increased in the proportion of 

about one-tenth, and the consumption of comodities had on the whole 
| kept pace with the growth of population.” — Regul. of Curr., p. 89. 
3.—With reference to the third criterion again, let us tarn to Mr. 
; Tooke’s pamplet of 1844, p. 44. He there extracts the evidence of Mr. 
| Blair, treasurer and manager of the Bank of Scotland, to the effect—1. 
| That the total amount of deposits held by the Scotch banks (which in 
1826 was computed to be about 21,000,000/.), had in 1841 reached to 
| about 27,000,000/.; 2. That in 1841 there were about 380 bank offices in 
| Scotland, 348 of these being branches, the populacion 2,500,000—that is, 
| one bank for every 6600 individuals; whereas there were in 1825, 167 
bank offices, of which 133 were branch banks ;—that is, the population 
being then 2,200,000, there was one bank to every 13,170 individuals.— 
Mr. Yooke, after these quotations, remarks that nevertheless, since 1826, 
| the amount of the aggregate circulation in Scotland has considerably di- 
| minished. 

In no country is there a network of banks so extensively spread over 
every district as in Scotland. The competition in no other part of the 
{ United Kingdom is so systematic aud determined. Striking, then, out of 
| the Scotch returns the 1/. notes, for which on this side of the border we 

have no aualogous class of paper money, and comparing the amount of 
| Scotch 5/. notes with the amount of the English 5/. notes, what is the re- 
|} sult? Does the country so profusely provided with banks, and fostered 
| by banking competition, carry off the palm by exhibiting an exuberance 
| of paper-money !—By no means. A very simple process in arithmetic 
| will suffice to show, that while the highly favoured people of Scotland 
| command, on an average, 8s. a head of circulation, our own population 
| possesss whatever advautage is to be derived from a prodigality of issue 
in a proportion exactly four times as large.” 

4. The absence of any decisive evidence, or indeed of any evidence 
worth mentioning, in behalf of the fourth required result is every way 
as striking. The distribution of the greatest masses of the provincial 
| circulation, so far from being coincident with the districts of the greatest 
population, greatest trade, and greatest activity and enterprise, is in point 
of fact coincident with the districts where population and trade are alike 
of the most stationary character. How, for example, can it be contended 
that commercial temerity and speculative excitement wait upon the rise 
and fall in the column of the local notes, when throughout the whole 
territory of which Manchester is the manufacturing and Liverpool the 
commercial capital, a single local note does not exist? There may be 
found, to be sure, a trifle of provincial circulating paper upon the agricul- 
tural borders of Lancashire; but the fact is equally notorious and signi- 
ficaut, that the predilection for a gigantic scale of enterprise which dis- 
tinguishes the people of the more southern parts of that county, finds no 
impediment to its most energetic forms of manifestation in a rejection of 
an ad libitum power of paper issue. There is no class of persons am- 
ongst us more ready than those who uphold the currency doctrine, to 
stigmatise and bemoan the commercial errors and excesses of this most 
remarkable of the provinces for activity and enterprise ; but if the cen- 
sure be just, the theory can hardly be true. If the miscalculations of 
these manufacturers and merchants, and the revulsions caused by them, 
are as mischievous as they are said to be, it seems at least a remarkable 
anom ly that the precise order of effects which is alleged to be s0 
intimately dependent upon a specific cause, should be most conspi- 
cuous in the very place where the cause itself has absolutely no 
existence. 

Again: the gross local circulation of Yorkshire is not more than 
1,500,000/., and of this sum only one-third finds employment in the 
manufacturing and mining districts, while two-thirds are distributed 
among an agricuitaral population very nearly one-half less in numerical 
strength, and occupying a still lower comparative position wiih reference 
to all the elements of commercial activity and importance. 

The largeness of the circulation of the agricultural bank is every way 
as remarkable; so constant is the phenomenon, that in ranning the eye 
| over the Gazette returns published under the Act of 1844, whenever a 

sum, extraordinary [rom its magnitude, attracts attention, it will be found, 
with very rare exceptions (and those admitting of explanation), to belong 
to a rural locality. The maximum circulation, foc example, of the oldest 
of the Boston banks is 75,000/.; that of the oldest of the Birmingham 
banks is 23,000/.; the circulation of the Yarmouth Bank is 53,000/.; that 
of the Hull Bank is 29,000/.; and the bank at Saffron Walden has an is- 
sue very, nearly as large as the oldest of the banks at Leeds—the 
| Saflron Walden figuree being 47,000/., and thuse of the bank at Leeds 
53,0002. 

It may, perhaps, be said that this line of argument does not meet the 
real question—that it does not prove that banks of issue have not the 
| power of emitting their notes ad libitum, but simply that the emission is 
' larger in the regions of agriculture than in thuse of trade—but, in truth, 
that is the very point. According to the currency school the amount of 
issue is regulated by the intensity of the demand for pecuniary accom- 
modation ou the one hand, and by the inclinaiion to meet it on the other. 
But it will hardly be maintained that the bankers of Boston are 
exposed to solicitation more urgent than the bankers of Leeds, or that 
the atmosphere of competition is more intense in a country: town of Lin- 
colushire, or Norfolk than in the busiest marts of the West Riding or 
Warwickshire, 

5.—Passing on to the fifth point, we need only advert to the utter and 
| signal fuilure of every attempt which has been made to elicit from the 
country baukers the slightest countenance to the notion whi h would 
represent them as the arbitrary dispensers of paper-money. On this 
subject the strain of testimony is uniform and consistent, and if our 
position required any corroboration, the chief difficulty of this would 
| consist-in the selection of materials from the superabnadaut store in the 
fulios of the Committees of 1832 and 1840-1. 

6.—We have now to consider the last of the criterions enumerated, 
namely, that which relates to the character of the variations in the quan- 
tity of the local bank-notes. If their issue was governed solely by arbit- 
ary motives of interest or convenience on the part of the bankers, it might 
reasonably be expected that the aggregate results, as displayed by the 
publication in the Gazette would exbibit some traces of the operation ot 
a rule of action so uncertain and capricious. But the precise contrary is 
the fact. The provincial returns for ail the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom are alike distinguished by the plainest features ofa systematic 





* The circulation of English country banks is 8,648,853/., which plus 
20,000,000/. of Bank of Eagland notes, gives as stated 28,648,353/.; and 
the population may be taken at 16,000,000, the average to cach person 
would be 36s., or four and a half times as large as in Scotland. Some 
sinall allowance, however is due for the notes which circulate out of 
} Eugland, and we therefore take 32s. as an amply safe estimate. 
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cal fluctuation, The English returns exhibit the course of the 
circulation as performing annually the following revolution :—The high- 
est point is attained in April, and there is then a decline till August, which 
ia the month of the lowest amount of notes—the second highest point is 
reached in November—in the following month there is a marked reaction, 
and then the figures gradually asceud again to their maximum in the 
apring of the year.—If the recurrence of these changes was irregular, or 
of the amoant of the periodical rise and fall was hardly the same on any 
two occasions, it might be urged with some plausability, that the fluctua- 
Aions prove nothing beyond the traism that the number of borrowers is 
notat all timesalike. We read, however, on the face of the returns, the 
auideniable evidence of the operation of some law so regular and syste- 
matic that it may be described as almost mechanical. For not only do 
the seasons of elevation and depression always fall upon the same months, 
but the degree in which the quantity of notes is influenced on these occa- 
sions is as remarkable for its uniformity as the recurrence of the fact itself. 
But a further, and it would appear a decisive, proof, is to be found in the 
returns of the provincial circulation of the Bank of England. Its branches 
can hardly be liable to fall into any of the pernicious lapses charged against 
the country banks. The issues of those branches at least, on Po be 
be presumed, therefore, to be regulated by the spontaneous action o the 
ic. Now, itso happens, that the returns of that circulation exhibit 
isely the same average of variation, both in date and degree, as the 
returns of the private and joint-stock banks. We do not know thet the 
argument admits of any further extension. The utter absence of all cap- 
ricious oscillations from the note returns is in itselfa pretty cogent proof; 
bat when tke identical law which governs these returns 1s shown to ex- 
tend itself over the issues of an establishment confessedly free from all the 
irregularities alleged against the country banks, it must be allowed that 
the currency doctrine is in great jeopardy. , ; 

There still remains to be examined the further question, Whether, as is 

alleged, in consequence of the unsound and unsystematic policy of the 
Bank of England and the other banks of issue, our mixed circulation of 
gold and paper does not conform to the changes which would take place 
in icuadatien entirely metallic? The allegation, when reduced to its 
ultimate form, appears to resolve itself into this :—that ia lending hisown 
notes a bauker lends something which is of less value to him, and which 
it is not needful to guard with so scrupulons a care as the bond fide capital 
invested in his business, or constitution his customers’ balances. On this 
head, it may be suflicent to remind our readers, that there appear to be- 
three principal causes which render the consiunt reflux of all redundant 
country notes, 80 certain, that the issuing bankers, whatever may be thei: 
will, have not the power to make any difference between their notes and 
their capital. These causes are found to be:—1. The essentially loval 
credit of the notes themselves, which restrains tleir sphere of circulation 
within a radius of about twelve miles from the place of issue; 2. The ri- 
valry of other bankers who never issue or re-issue any notes but their own, 
and the consequent rapid system of mutual interchange and cancelling 
of notes amoug the bankers themselves known as the “ uote exchanges :”’ 
and 3. The strong inducements, from motives of interest and safety, which 
constantly impel the public to retain out of the banks only jnst as many 
bank-notes as suffice for their daily exigencies. If these impediments to 
over-issue establish a complete identity between notes and capital—as 
they certainy appear to do ;—that is to say, if, when a banker's circulation 
has reached tae point which his experieace has taught him to consider as 
its limit, the impediments to any further prolonged issue ars so palpable 
that issuing his notes he is made to feel that he is advancing capital— 
then it cannot be contended, that the mere substitution of one form of 
capital or credit for another (and this be the sole difference that would 
be occasioned by the adoption of a purely metallic curreucy) could lead 
to avy alteration in the manner in which the bankers conduct their busi 
ness. 

Nor does there seem to be any ground for regarding the position of the 
Bank of England in these respects as at all essentially different from that 
of the other banks. In the first place, be it observed, the Bank of Eng- 
land does not in point of fact make all ot the greatest portions of its pay- 
ments in the form of notes. Of this we are assured; because, notwith- 
standing the incessant and large variations which may be observed in the 
Bank returns under the heads of public and private securities, we often 
find no corresponding fluctuations in the amount of the circulation. Sec- 
ondly, neither are the borrowers from the Bauk under any obligation to 
confine themselves to the medium of notes, but may dispose of the amount 
placed at their credit either by withdrawing gold, passing cheques, or 
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turn of private securities in hand, nearly if not the lowest on record for 
the last half century, amounting to no more than 972,000/. !— Regulation 
of Currencies, p. 97. 

These returns corroborate, in short, in a most striking manner the ar- 
guments which go to show that the Bank of England stands in precise- 
ly the same situation as the country banks as to the point of arbitrary 
interference with the circulation. These returns—so fur from indicating 
u progressive expansion of the amount of the circulation with the pro- 
gressive increase of population, trade, and banking facilities—exhibit the 
exact reverse, namely, a striking diminution of the amount of outstand- 
ing notes. On that subject it is not needful, however, to add anything to 
the details already given in this article. 

Having now cleared our way, we may proceed to the Currency Mea 
sures of 1844. 

The expiration of the first of August, 1844, of the charter granted to 
the bank of England in 1834, gave a very appropriate opportunity of re- 
vising, and if needful, of altering our banking legislation. The events 
of 1836 and 1839-40 had powerfully drawn public attention to the sub- 
ject; and the inquiries of the Committee on Banks of issue, which sat 
during the session of 1840 and 1841, had made a very profound impres- 
sion upon most of those members of both the great parties who concern 
themselves with financial and monetary questions. Moreover, a long 
continued influx of buliion had raised the treasure in the vaults of the 
Bank to the unprecedented amount of sixteen millions. The state of the 
trade and manufacturing industry of the country was entirely free from 
any aberrations, which could excite distrust ; and the whole complexion 
of our commercial condition was such as fairly to invite the introduction 
of any measure atlecting these important concerns, which mature inves- 
tigation might have shown to be in principle sound and salutary. 

It was under these circumstances that, on the 6th of May, 1844, Sir 
Robert Peel introduced his new plan to the House in a very elaborate 
speech. He professed his eutire adhesion to the doctrine of the curren- 
cy school, and proceeded to jastify the various alterations embodied in 
his scheme, by the statements and arguments upon which Mr. Ricardo 
and his earlier disciples had been accustomed to rely ; concluding with 
the following auticipations of the beneficial influence of the measures he 
proposed:— 

‘* When I call to mind the danger to which the Bank of Eugland has 
been exposed, the various effects of a sudden change from an overabun- 
dant to a contracted circulation, the reckless speculations of some of the 
joint stock banks, the losses entailed on their shareholders, the insulven- 
cy of so many private banks, the miserable amount of the dividends 
which have in many cases been paid, the ruin inflicted on innocent cre- 
ditors, the shock to public and private credit, then indeed J rejoice, on 
public grounds, in the hope that the wisdom of Parliament wiil at length 
devise measures which shall inspire just confidence in the medium of 
exchange, shall put a check onimprovident speculation, and shall ensure, so 
far as legislation can ensure, the just reward of industry, and the legiti- 
mate profit of commercial enterprise conducted with integrity, and con- 
trolled by provident calculation.” —Speech, p. 53. 

No inconsiderable part of Sir Robert Peel’s speech was occupied with 
statements of the number of insolvencies of country bankers. But he 
did not distinguish among these the issuing trom the non-issuing banks; 
neither did he keep sulliciently separate the condition of mere security 








| against failure or insolvency, from that of providing for the regulation 


and limitation of the amount of notes that should circulate amung the 
public. Upon the one there was little, if any, questien of principle; 
upon the other, the greatest possible. It is as regards the latter point 
only, that we have to examine how far the legislation of 1844 was foun- 
ded on sound doctrine, and suitable to the circumstances of the coun- 
try. 

The measures by which Sir Robert Peel proposed to carry his impor- 
tant purposes into execution, aud which were embodied in his bill, were 
as follows:—From the first day of September, 1844, the Bank of Eng- 
land was to be divided into two totally distinct departments, named, the 
“Tssue Department,” and the “ Bauking Department.’”’ Both were al- 
lowed to be conducted on the former premises, and both under the man- 
agement of the Court of Directors, in the election or constitution of 


duct all the business of the establishment—with the exception only of 
the issue of bank-notes. This specific duty was committed to the Issue 
Department, under certain rigid regulations. These regulations were,— 





making remittances through the branches. It is not easy, therefore, to 
perceive how the directors can recoguise any difference between accom- 
modation granted in notes, and accommodation granted in coin, or through 
a mere bvok trausfer. The main principles by which they will always 
feel bound to regulate their advances must have reference, one should 
imagine, not to the medium in which the amount is tw be withdrawn 
from the Bank, but to the merits of each particular transaction when con- 


sidered with reference to the position of the Bank and the aspect of the | 


money-market. But setting aside the question as to the -imputed disposi- 
tion, on the part of the Bank of England, to over-issue, which would seem 


that notes shall be issued only on public securities or bullion, and that the 
amount to be issued on securities shall be limited for the future to four- 
teen millions; the debt of about eleven millions due by the Government 
to the Bank being allowed to constitute one portion of those securities ; 

ut all issues in excess of the fourteen millions to be in exchange for bul- 
lion, and bullion only ; so that if the bullion in the Issue Department at 
any time be ten miilions, the total of the issued notes will be twenty- 
four millions; the office of the Issue Department beyond the limit of 
fourteen millions being strictly confiued to the mechanical duty of ex- 
changing notes for gold, or gold for notes, in obedience to the requisitions 


to be determined in the negative, is it certain that, if the directors had of the public. The effect of this arrangement is obvious; until the 
the inclination, they possess, any more than the country bankers, the | amount of the outstanding notes falls below fourteen millions, the bullion 
’ . R - 


power to make extravagant and unusual advances by means of their cir- | 
culation? In one respect,indeed, there can be little doubt as to the 
power of the Bank of England toexert a very great intluence—by its ac- 
tion, namely, on the current rate of interest and the general temper of 
the money-market, whether by direct operations or by example—though 
by example chiefly. If, for instance, the Bank should think proper to 
lend money at 1 per ceut., when the natural rate of interest was much 
higher, it cannot be doubted that a most important and, in the end, a high- 
ly inconvenient effect would be produced; but it doesseem to admit of | 

oubt, whether that effect would or could be accomplished in any degree | 
through the quantity of the outstanding circulation. It may even be 
questioned, considering the evidence of recent facts, whether under such 
a state of things the ordinary amount of circulation would be increased at 





all. The returns of the clearing-house might be doubled, and it would | 


in the vaults of the Bank cannot be exhausted ; and, as all the notes out 
of the walls of the Issue Department are considered to be “ notes issued,” 
the Banking Department of the establishment is placed in precisely the 
same position with reference to the quantity of the outstanding circula- 
tion as the treasuries of avy of the bauking-houses in Lombard Street. 
It can only obtain notes by presenting gold, and it can only obtain gold 
by presenting notes. Whatever quantity of notes and coin therelore 
muy be reserved in the drawers of the Banking Department, constitute 
the cash reserve of that department, and correspond in every particular 
to the reserve of notes and coin retained by a private banker to meet 
the demands of his daily business. On the 15th of May (1847,) for ex- 
aniple, the reserve of the Banking Department amounted to £4,695,000, 
in the proportions of £3,793,000 in notes and £902,000 in coin. But it 
is clear that the retention of so large a part of this reserve in the form of 


be no new phenomenon were such a double amount of business to admit | notes could originate ouly in asimple motive of convenience. The re- 


of adjustment by even less than the previousiy existing amouat of bank- 
notes. It would be a colossal instance of mismanagement, exhibiting it 
self precisely in the same way as if it had originated in Lombard street 
instead of the Bank parlour. 

The want of power on the part of the Bank of England (equally with 
other banks of issue) over the amount of its notes in circulation without 
ite walls, was first noticed, we believe, by Mr. Tooke, in his very able 
pamphlet of 1844; but the point is more fully developed by Mr. Fullar- 
ton, who says :— 

“Jt is a great error, indeed, toimagine, that the demand for pecuniary 
accommodation (that is, for the loan of capital) is identical with the de- 
mand for additional means of circulation or even that two are frequently 
associated. Each demand originates in circumstances peculiarly affect- 


ceiver can convert the notes into coin, by crossing the quadrangle into 
the hall of the Issue Department,—a mere matter of routine. Itis evi- 
dent, therefore, whatever may be the form, whether notes or gold, in 
which the banking reserve is kept, that in reality it is intended to fulfil 
the functions of a reserve of bullion. 

To be Continued. 


_—— 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S LETTER TO THE ELEC- 
TORS OF TAMWORTH. 


“ T am now addressing you,” begins Sir Robert, “ in a private capacity 
rejoicing in the recovery of leisure and independence, without the inten- 





ing itself, and very distinct from each other. It is when every thing looks 
prosperous, when wages are high, prices on the rise, and factories busy, 
that an additional supply ofcurrency is usually required to perform the ad- 
ditional functions inseparable from the necessity of making larger and 
more numerous payments ; whereas, it is nae in a more advanced 
stage of the commercial cycle, when difficulties begin to present 
themselves, when markets are overstocked and returns delayed, that in- 
terest rises, and a pressure comes on the Bank for advances of capital. It 
is true, there is no medium through which the Bauk is accustomed to 
advance capital, except that of its promissory notes, and that to refuse 
the notes, therefore, is to refuse the accommodation” — 

Mr. Fullarton does not seem here to have adverted to that portion of 
the Bank’s advances which is effected by mere transfer cf account— 

“But the accommodation once granted, everything adjusts itself in 
conformity with the necessities of the market; the loan remains, and the 
ourrency, if not wanted, finds its way back to the issuer. Accordingly, a 
very slight examination of the Parliamentary Returns may convince any 
one, that the securities in the hands of the Bank of England fluctuate 
more frequently in an opposite direction to its circulation than in concert 
with it; and that the example, therefore, of that great establishment fur- 
nishes no exception to the doctrine so strongly pressed by the country 
bankers, tothe effect that no bank can enlarge its circulation, if that c ir- 
culation be already adequate to the purposes to which a bank-note cur- 
chat Yin commonly applied, but that every addition to its advances after 
that limit is passed must be made from its capital, and supplied by the 
sale of some of its securities, or by abstinence from further investihent in 
such securities.” 


Mr. Fullarton proceeds to comment on the Parliamentary Returns 
from 1833 to 1840; but we content ourselves with the following speci- 
men :— 

“Op the 3rd of January, 1837, when the resources of the Bank were 
strained to the uttermost to sustain credit and meet the difficulties of the 
money-market, we find its advances on loan and discount carried to the 
enormous sum of 17 ,022,000/., an amount scarcely known since the war, 
and almost equal to the eutire aggregate issues, which in the meanwhile 
remain unmoved at so low a point as 17,076,000/.! On the other hand, 
we have on the 4th of June, 1833, a circulation of 18,892,000/., with a re- 


tion or wish to resume either that authority which belongs, or ought to 
belong, to the possession of office, or that influence which is conferred by 
the lead and guidance of a great political party aspiring to power.” 
Under the head of foreign affairs, Sir Robert Peel indulges in a pane- 
gyric upon Lord Aberdeen (the only one of his late colleagues whom he 
names or even specifically alludes to) and his pacific policy. Of home 
affairs, he touches only upon the questions bearing on religion and those 
which are connected with the recent changes in our financial and com- 
mercial legislation. With regard to religious questions, he would main- 
tain the property of the church inviolate, but re-distribute it with a view 
to increase the efficacy of the institution: he would free dissenters from 
penal statutes which, “imply suspicion and distrust, without offering the 
slightest remedy against apprehended danger ;” he would include Roman 
catholics in the government proposal to extend public instruction; and 
with regard to Ireland, he Brea 6 act on a policy indicated as to its out- 
| lines by the late law respecting charitable donations and bequests in that 
| island, the new colleges, and the Maynooth grant. On the subject of 
Roman catholic endowment he is laboriously unintelligible, but as nigh 
as we can guess his opinion, he would endow the clergy of that com- 
| munion, if a decided majority of the British public could be reconciled to 
| the step. 
| It is upon the commercial and financial head of his discourse that 
| Sir Robert dilates with most confidence and explicitness, Of the gen- 
| eral commercial and financial policy of his government he speaks in these 
terms: 














When the late government succeeded to power there had been, for | 


each of some years preceeding, a deficiency in the amount of revenue, as 
compared with the expenditure. The amount of that deficiency, in the 
| year 1841, was not less than 2,100,000/. An attempt had been made, in 
the year 1840, to supply the deficiency, by an addition of 10 per cent. to 
the assessed taxes, and of 5 per cent. to the revenues uf customs and ex- 
| cise. Theincrease thus made to the scale of the assessed taxes answered 


| the expectation with which it was imposed. But the far greater part of 


| the amount expected to be raised was to have been supplied by the ad- 


| dition made to the duties of customs and e&cise, that is to say, by in- | 


| creased taxation upon articles of general consumption, and upon the raw 
; materials of domestic manufacture. The estimated produce of these ad- 
| ditional duties was 1,910,000. They actually realised, on the most fa- 


which no change was suggested. The Banking Department was to con- 





vourable supposition, not more than 750,000/., falling sh ore 
the estimate by nv less a sum than 166-080. Under hess ore anieey 


ces, it became my duty, as the chief minister o i 
adoption of etfectual measures for supplying the aon ass x 
lic revenue and the charge upon it. As the organ of the overnm 4 I 
proposed a tax upon all incomes above a certain amount, i accom meio 
the proposal of that tax witha partial reformation of the Granttotoisl 
code, reducing many duties onerous to the trade and commercial enter- 
prise of the country. The principal of reformation adopted in 1842 com- 
prehended the abolition of prohibitions, and the abatement of duties of 
prohibitory character; the reduction of duties on raw materials to cha 
amount not exceeding 5 per cent, ad valorem, and on articles partially 
manufactured, and completely manufactured, to an amount not exceedin 
12 and 20 per cent. respectively. The total amount of reductions of date 
was, in the year 1842, 1 092,000/.; 1843, 411,821/.; 1844, 458,810/.; tot 
1,963,321. Notwithstanding these reductions, the ordinary revenue of 
the United Kiugdom—that is, the revenue derived from the customs, ex- 
cise, stamps, and taxes, and Post-uffice, &c.,—amounted in the year i841 
to 41,917,0002.; 1844, to 41,125,000/. In taking the revenue of the latter 
year, I have, of course excluded altogether the receipts from the property 
tax, and also the receipts from casual sources of revenue, such as the pay- 
ment of China money in reimbursement of the expenses of the war. The 
period of three years, for which the income-tax was originally passed 
expired on the 5th April, 1845. Encouraged by the experience of the 
past, the overnment proposed to parliament the renewal of the income- 
tax fora further period of three years, and the extended application of 
those principles of commercial reform which had been previously acted 
upon. The daties on raw materials used in manufactures, on dye stuffs 
on oils, as well as on various articles producing little or no revenue, were 
altogether repealed. The manufacture of glass was relieved from the 
duties of excise, and from the supervision and interference of excise 
officers. The amount of the duties remitted in 1845 was not less than 
4,511,000/. 

In 1846, duties were again remitted to the extent of L:151,000. The 
total amount of taxation remitted between the commencement of the 
' session of 1842, and the resignation of the late government in 1846, was 

L.7,625,000. The ordinary revenue of 1841 was L..47,917,000; that of 
1846, (again deducting the receipts from property-tax aud casual revenue,) 
was L.47,544,000. A portion, however, of the receipts of this latter 
year, amounting to L.416,000, must be attributed to the increased re- 
venue from sugar, in consequence of the reduction by the present go- 
vernment, of the duties upon foreign sugar. After making due allow- 
ance for this increase, it will be seen that the reductions of taxation etfect- 
| ed by the late government, to the amount of L.7,625,000, were accom. 
plished by a diminution of revenue to the extent ouly of L.779,000. The 
| result of these two experiments has, therefore, been that, 
1842,1843, and 1844, the whole amount lost to the revenue by reduced 
| taxation was more than replaced. Inthe two years 1815 and 1846 
| nine-teuths of a larger reduction had already been replaced. But the 
| case does notrest here. Notwithstandivg the disastrous circumstances 
of the late harvest, and the depression of trade, the revenue of 1847 again 
exhibits a considerable increase un that of the preceding year. The last 
published balance-sheet of the United Kingdom is for the year ending 5th 
April 1847. If we compare the ordinary revenue of that year (after de- 
ducting the income tax) with the ordinary revenue of the year ending 
| 5th April, 1841, we find L.47,18,178; in 1847, L.58,161,597; difference 
iu favour of 1847, L.943,419. This difference in favour of the latter year 
far exceeds any increased receipt from the admission of foreign sugar. A 
statement published on the 6th instant carries the accounts for Great 
Britain down to the present time, viz, July 5, 1847, those for Ireland 
being not yetcomplete, It exhibits for this portion of the empire a 
total increase of ordinary revenue as compared with the ending 5th July 
1846, of no less than L.2,615 871 of which (notwithstanding the remis- 
sion of the duties on corn) L.1,812,773 comes under the beads of customs 
and excise, or in other words, arises from increased consumption. The 
whole effect, therefore, of the measures of the late government has been 
to remove more than seven millions and a half of taxes; while the ordi- 
| nary revenue of the last financial year, for which they were called on to 
provide, has considerably exceeded the ordinary revenue (derived from 
| the same sources) of the financial year that immediately preceded their 
| acecession to office 
In the foregoing observations [have made no reference to the reduction 
| of duty un wheat and on those other kinds of grain which were included 
| in the Corn Bill of last year. The amount of seven and a half millions of 
| taxation, to the reduction of which I have just referred, does not include 
; any advantage which may be derived to the consumers from the reduc- 
tion in 1842 and prospective repeal in 1848 of these duties. I have al 
ready meutioned to you the general objects contemplated by the reforma- 
tion of the tariff—the abolition of prohibition—the reduction of prohibi- 
tory duties—the repeal of duties on the raw material of manufacture : 
but I am desirous of calling your attention specially to the removal and 
relaxation of duties levied on the import of articles from abroad, which 
enter largely into the consumption of the people as articles of subsist- 
ence. You are well aware that it was upon this point the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed, and that the proposal of the government to re- 
peal, at an early period, the duties upon foreign grain, was the main cause 
of its dissolution. I wish to place before you, in the clearest and mos¢ 
intelligible form, the extent of several measures proposed by the late 
government for the abatement and repeal of the other duties to which I 
have referred. The first column of the following table specifies the 
amount of duty on the several articles payable on the Ist Jauary 1842; 
the second column the amount of duty ou the 1st August, 1846 :— 


Rates of Duty Chargeable. 








in the years 





Ist Jan. ist Aug. 


1842. 1846. 
Animals living, viz., oxen, cows, sheep, &c..... Prohibited. .. Free. 
Meat, salt and NE nin:644.000 sss beundneciccs ua Prohibited. .. Free. 
I OE GUUS on i.d:0 sedis ssinsessc aedbdcicvcee vs £1 9 4.. Free. 
BNO, OT OWE 6 4: 405.00000 0066000554 050086 cssia dic 1 1 0..£0100 
ObGOSG POF CWE aos coosccccceccscccees Cécscesces 011 0..0 5 0 
COU, PORUIEE, DOP 1D es oss inde cccscessecene cases 0 0: €4.°@ 2 
Coffee, Foreign, pet Wien. .cccescss ccccccccccess 0 13.66 0°@ 
Currants, Foreign, per cwt...... Ry er een Se 1s 8a tO 
BEAMS, POF CWl. oc cn cneecssccecccccs dccessccoess LO re OTS 
Lard, per CWt. 222-2 cccces cece sees oe ccccce coceee -0 8 0 .. Free. 
Rice, per cwt....- i Oreneiech wesesdduedeedaes ts Oi O° 1 '@ 
SOE, DOE MUIR 0 0:60486+ cccnce sowses $bsseuews 1210..015 0 
Sugar, per cwt. (British Colonial)............-.... £623..014 0 


With regard to the corn-laws, after stating briefly their actual purport 
at the time that provision was made for their total repeal, and re-produ- 
cing the leading evidence respecting the potato-rot, all tending to 
“confirm the apprehension that 4 second suspension of the corn-law might 
become necessary,” he proceeds :— 

It appeared to me that, considering the nature ef that law—consider- 
ing that it was passed with the view of ensuring, through its own unas- 
sisted operation, an adequate supply of foreign corn in case of necessity 
—a single suspension of it on the first occasion of severe trial would bea 
powertul argument against its permanent continuance, and that the ne- 
cessity for renewed suspension, should itrecur, would add greatly to the 
weight of that argument, Bat, independently of this consideration, there 
were other and more important reasons which influenced my decision. 
My confidence in the vitality of the reasons on which I had myself here- 
tufore relied for the maintenance of restrictions on the import of corn 
had been materially weakened. It had been weakened by the conflict of 
argument on the principle of a restrictive policy—by many concurring 
proofs that the wages of labour do uot vary with the price of corn—by 
the contrast presented in two successive periods of dearthand abundance, 
in the health, morals, tranquility, and general prosperity of the whole 
community—by serious doubts whether, in the present condition of this 
country, cheapness and plenty are not ensured for the future in a bigher 
degree by the free intercourse in coru, than by restrictions on its impor- 
tations for the purpose of giving protection to domestic agriculture. It 
had been weakened, also, by the following considerations, which were, 
in a great degree, new elements in forming a judgment on this vital mat- 
ter. The general repeal of prohibitory duties, and the recent applica- 
tion of the principles of free trade to almost all articles of import from 
abroad, made the corn laws the object of more searching scrutiny and 
more invidious comment, and narrowed the ground on which their de- 
fence could be maintained. Among the articles of foreign import prohi- 
bited up to the year 1842, and then admitted at low rates of duty, were 
some important articles of agricultural produce, salted and fresh meat, 
oxen, sheep, cows, &c. You proLably recollect the panic which this ad- 
mission caused—the forced sale of stock, the prophecies that it would be 
impossible to compete with the foreigu grazier, and that meat would be 
reduced to threepence a pound. Five years have passed since this great 
change in the law took place, and your own experience will enable you 
to judge whether the panic was well founded, and whether the prophe- 
cies have been falfilled. The complete failure of those prophecies had 
naturally had its effect on public opinion with regard to the probable 
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ofa freer intercourse in other articles of agricultural pro- 
Gases! hers wae another circumstance still more calculated to diminish 
apprehensions as to the risk of opening the corn market of pe renee 
to foreign competition. There has appeared of late years tendency * 
increase in the consumption of articles of subsistence muc ae, ge 
than the increase in the popalation. It Is difficult, if not impossible, oa 
account of the absence of statistical information, to measure accurately 
that increase in the articles of first necessity, such as corn and meat. Bat 
it may be inferred from the relative consumption, at different periods, of 
articles in respect to which the comparison Can be instituted. The fol- 
lowing is an account of some of the principal articles entered for home 
consumption in the years 1841 and 1846 respectively. 


Articles. 1841. 1846 

scien capt nbibe tie C40 1,930,764 2,962,327 
Goaans 1B6ss- +000 seen caccarecccee- 98420900, 96,781,201 
Currants, cwts...-------- oe conse srensen'« 190,071 359,315 
Biles! eWitthiss ose ooscee sabate soqene sbaees 245.887 466,961 
Sees Mitcacccascsvessotiivicctt—e ia 
he, 2 Ag hE OEE T 6,065,971 _5,231.845 
Molasses, GW..c.0c oes adit ident dbthaan 402,422 582,665 
at Mi conaies dabacticedeccceecccoss Me? 40200000 
Tobucco and Snuffs, Ibs ...........-.--22,308,385 27,00 ,908 
Brandy, gallons...--.-.----------+++--- 1,165,137 1,515,954 
SIE can ccctves <smhades 0<¢sosanlll 15,404 40,211 
British spirits, ditto............-...--.20,642,333 23,122,581 
Malt charged with duty, bushels.... ... . 36,164,448 41,979,000 


Surely it is impossible to refer to this comparative table without being 
forcibly struck by the rapid increase in the consumption of the articles 
which it embraces. Can there be a doubt that if the consumption of arti- 
cles of secondary necessity has been thus advancing, the consumption of 
articles of first necessity, of meat and bread for instance, has been making 
at least an equally rapid progress? During the greater part of the period 
included in the return, from the middle of 1842 to the end of 1846, the 
free trade measures have been in operation, They have been in opera- | 
tion therefore, concurrently at least, with these evidences of the increas- | 
ing ease and comiort of the people. Other causes heve, no doubt, con- | 
tributed to that ease and comfort, but even if the whole etfect be assigned | 
to those other causes—to railway enterprise, or anything else—it does not | 
affect my present argument. If there be from any cause, a teudency to | 
the consumption of articles of the first necessity much more rapid than | 
the increase of population, the responsibility of undertaking to regulate | 
the supply of food by legislative restraints, and the difficulty of malutain- 
ing those restraints in the event of any suddeu check to prosperity, or In- 
creased price of subsistence, will be greatly augmented, while on the | 
other hand, the danger to be apprehended from foreign competition is | 
materially lessened. it was from the combined influence of these various | 
considerations—from diminished consequence in the necessity or advantage 
of protection—from the iucreasing difficulty of resisting the application to 
articles of food of those principles which had been gradually applied to 
so many other articles—trom the result of the experiment made with re- 
gard to cattleand meat in 1842—from the aggravation of every other dif- 
ficulty in the maintainance of the corn-laws, by the fact of their suspen- 
sion on the first real pressure—it was from the combined influence of such | 
considerations, that | came to the conclusion that the attempt to maintain 
those laws inviolate after their suspension would'be impolitic, that the | 
struggle for their maintainance woul assume a new character, and that | 
no advantage to be gained by success could counterbalance the conse- | 
quences of failure, or even the evils attending protracted conflict. My | 
opinions in this respect may have been erroneous, but they were not | 
formed without mature and painful deliberation, and | am wholly uncon- | 





| 


| 


| 


scious of any single motive of self-interest, personal or political, which | 
was not calculated to bias my judgment in tavour of an opposite couclu- | 


sion. If, from the confidence which the agricuitural interest had reposed 
in the government, and the support they had freely given to it, that inte- 
rest hac a special claim on me, I should have ill-satisfied that claim by 


more acceptable—which might have protected myself from the imputa- 
tion of being inconsistent and unfaithful—but which in my heart and con- 
science I believed to be, as applicable to that time and those circumstan- 
ces, as unsound as dangerous. Between the maintenance of the corn- 
laws inviolate, and a measure involving their ultimate repeal, | saw no mid- 
dle course satisfactory or advantageous iu indecision or irrational delay ; 
{ could not admit the incompetency of the present parliament to deal with 
this as every other question of public concern. ‘There appeared to me, 


} 
giving advice at a very critical period, which mig t certainly have been | 
} 


upon the whole, much less of public evil in the resolution finally to adjust | 


the question of the corn-laws than in any other that could be then adupt- 


ed; and, that being my deliberate conviction, I felt it to be my duty to | 


incur the painful sacrifices which the acting upon that conviction must 
inevitably entail. | 

The future commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel—based upon those 
views and experiences—is thus announced :— 

In respect to the future, it is my intention, if re-elected, to conform on 
all maiters connected with our financial and commercial concerns to the 
general priaciples on which I have acted while in power. 
the caution and circumspection whicb tend to make reformation perma- 
nent, by making it safe, and which are indispensably requisite in all cases 
wherein the public credit, or wherein extensive and complicated interests 
are concerned, I shall feel disposed to support such measures as are cal- 
culated to remove any remaining restrictions on commerce—to abate 
duties that are levied for the purposes of protection, or that, by their 
amount, defeat the purposes of revenue—to apportion equitably the bur- 
den of taxation—and to better the condition of those who labour for their 
subsistence. Such measures are not only perfectly compatible with, but 
are mainly conducive to, those great objects of constitutional policy, 
which it has been from the commencement of my public life, as it will be 
to its close, my unvarying purpose to uphold. It is my firm persuasion 
that the course sanctioned by the present parliament, with reference to 
our financial and commercial policy, has tended to fortify the established 
institutions of this country, to inspire confidence in the equity and bene- 
valence of the legislature, to maintain the just authority of an hereditary 
nobility, and to discourage the desire for democratic change in the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. 
ducting the administration of ternal affairs, aud in maintaining the pub- 
lic tranquility, even during a period suffering from depresssion in trade, 
and a high price of food, much more through the mild influence of general 
contentment, than —- the appliance of force, or the harsh coercion 
of the civil power. And if the sad times of a yet severer trial should re- 
turn, that trial will not be borne with the less fortitude and patience, when 


the privations that accompany it can’*be ascribed solely to causes over 
which leg)slation has no control. 


a 
RECENT VISIT TO PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


Her Majesty’s brig Spy arrived off this island on the 26th of February, 
and was boarded by George Adams and some more natives shortly after 
she hove to. George Adams is theson uf the celebtated John Adams, the 
father of the colony, the mutineer of the Bounty. Went ashore in cutter, 
piloted by George Adams. Landing place a very small sandy beach with 
many rocks, aud in the least breeze impracticable. We were met on the 
beach by some of the natives, who cordially welcomed us to Pitcairn’s 
Island, and showed us the way to the market-place, up a steep and rugg- 
ed path, winding along the cliff, and through a beautiful variety ofall kinds 
of tropical flowers and shrubs. The scene when we arrived at the sum- 
mit was picturesque in the extreme. The whole of the natives, men 
woman, and children, headed by Mr. Nopps, the schoolmaster, had as- 
sembled in a space of about half an acre square, carpeted with thick soft 
grass, and canopied overhead by the spreading branches of cocoa-nut 
trees, to meet the strangers, all of them being dressed in their gayest. 
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tain strangers when they arrive, and never accept any reward. Their 
food is principally vegetables, of which they have almost every kind, 
and twice a week either meat or fish, but there is difficulty in getting the 
latter, as the fishing-ground is bad and water very deep. The animals 
on the island are goats, which are wild, pigs, and fowls. Their houses 
are the perfection of cleanliness and good order, and each person has his 
plot of pround to cultivate. Their form of government is simple. They 
elect a magistrate every 12 months, upon which occasion every man and 
woman above 18 is entitled to a vote, and, if married before that age, they 
are allowed a vote in consequence. The magistrate then chooses an as- 
sistant, and the remainder of the people chvose again another, who acts 
as a sort of check, which is, indeed, littke wanted—for there is no place 
in the world where such perfect unanimity and good feeling exist as in 
this happy island. The number of inhabitants is 134, but the island can 
support many more, and they increase but slowly. The island itself is 
only four miles and a half in circumference. We heard with pleasnre 
that though several whalers touch there, yet in no instance, had any im- 
propriet been committed. 46 whalers, mostly American, had called 
during the year 1846. They all appeared to talk of Adams with the 
greatest respect, and seemed to have a strong feeling of the crime that 
their ancestors committed in mutinying. They talked in the most affee- 
tionate loyal way of “ our Queen,” and appeared exceedingly proud of 
being English—but complained that they were so neglected, the Spy 
having been the first man-of-war which had visited them for more than 
three years. They, however, were quite satisfied when told that the ex- 
igencies of the service had lately prevented their being visited so often. 

hey begged earnestly for a visit by a man-of-war as often as she could 
be spared from other duties; but, as George Adams remarked, they 
“could not complain, as the government had already been kinder to 
them than they deserved.” 

Before our leaving, the woman came after us with little presents and 
keepsakes, such as locks of hair, whales’ teeth, and other little curiosi- 
ties, refusing to be rewarded inany way. We took sume of their names 
down, as they strnck us as being as pretty as the fair owners themselves 
—Marian, Louisa, Emily were among the prettiest. Marian Christian 
was a beaatiful girl, with quite a Grecian cast of countenance, and very 
kindly allowed her likeness to be taken by one of our party. Their way 
of dressing the hair is odd, it being rolled up in a conical fashion at the 
back of the head. Their dress, when they do not wear the European one, 
is simple, consisting of only a sort of skirt of some dark colour, with the 
upper short petticoat of white stuff, and a handkerchief tied loosely 
round the neck. At last, having landed the cutter with eatables, which 
was obliged to lie off on account of the increasing surf, and it being near- 
ly sunset, wé were obliged to tear ourselves very unwillingly from this 
enchanted island, though all came round to beg us not to go, but to stop 


oue night—only one—with them, and, findiug they could not succeed, 
accompanied us down to the beach, where we embarked in canoes to 
take us off through the rollets to the cutter. They embraced us all 


most affectionately, asking us to write and remember them to their 





| the rate-payers from paying up their rates before voting. 


—— —— 
Messenger and other papers that the tories will lose several of the couns 
ty seats. That paper says :— 

{n the county elections, the main obstacle in the way of new candi- 
dates is, the heavy expense of the contest, and the uncertain duration of 





any administration under the present state of parties. Thus, in North 
Durham, Mr. Liddell has suddenly withdrawn himself from the contest, 
and endangered the success of the Conservative cause in that division of 
the country. In West Norfolk, also, the Conservative party, under the 
apprehension of being unable to return their two candidates, Messrs. 
L’Estrange and Bagge, are understood to have proposed 3 compromise. 
The Hon. E. Coke whose re-election is sure, has rejected this offer. The 
probable result is, that two Whigs will be returned. Mr. Davenport has 
also withdrawn from North Cheshire, and asno third candidate is willing 
to incur the cost of a contest, Messrs. Egerton and Stanley, two Whigs, 
will also here be returned. Sir Denis le Marchant also will not incur 
the expense of a new contest for Worcester, which is likely to be carried 
by Mr. Ricardo, another Whig. Mr. Hope Johnstone, a Conservatives 
has also signified his purpose to retire from the representation of Dum- 
friesshire. The fact seems to be, that between the cost of contest and 
the uncertain state of parties, together with the total absence of all dis- 
tinctive principles and rallying questions, neither candidates will come 
forward nor will the electoral bodies go up to the poll. In former elec- 
tions the expenses of a contest were very generally alleviated by publie 
subscription, but nothing of the kind is now possible. 

It would seem from this extract, that the tories are somewhat supine ; 
but the great struggle between protection and non-protection has not are 
rived. That will occur when Sir Robert Peel is again wending his way 
to Downing street, an event which is looked for by very many persons. 
All parties too, are anxious to see the working of the free trade system a 
little further. The tory protectionists know that bouutiful crops will 
make grain and provisions cheap; and should bountiful crops occur in 
other parts of the world, as now appears very probable, the abolition of 
duties will make food still cheaper by the great influx of foreign articles. 
The farmer is generally discontented under low prices, and the occur- 
rence of an election under the united influence uf domestic and foreign 
abundance, might be fatal to the free traders. 

An effort has been made to ealarge the number of voters, through the 
instrumentality of a Bill brought in by Sir De Lacy Evans for excusing 
Punctual pay- 
ment by rate-payers was an essential ingredient in the Reform Act and 
Sir De Lacy 
Evans’s Bill was resisted by the conservatives, and although supported 


any deviation from the law would be of some moment. 


| by the whole cabinet, or nearly so, the Bil was lost. The Standard, a 
friends in England, particularly to Captain Hunt, formerly of the Basilisk, | tory paper, in commenting on the defeat of the Bill, asserts that its efforts 
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whom they seemed to have a vivid recollection of. The embarkation in | would have been worse than universal suffrage, aud then proceeds in the 


the cutter was accomplished safely, and we gave them three hearty 
cheers, and, accompanied by George Adams and Christian, we got on 
board the Spy; and after their remaining a short time with us, and be- 


ing very much delighted with a couple of rockets that were fired, they | our experience of the humbler classes, which is to 


bade us good-bye, when we filled and made sail for Valparaiso.—Naval 
and Military Gazette. 





CANADA—PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Montreal, July 28 
His Excellency the Governor-General closed the session with the fol- 
| lowing speech : 
| Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 

House of Assembly :— . 

In relieving you, for the present, from your assistance in this place, I 
have to thank you for the zeal and assiduity, in the discharge of your im- 
portant duties, which have enabled you, during the course of a session of 
comparatively short duration, to consider and perfect many measures 
which promise to be of great advantage to the community. 

1 sincerely trust that the alterations whivh you have made in the Pro- 
vincial Taritf, and the additional facilities afforded to wade by the ex- 
tension of Bonding and Warehousing privileges, will be productive of 
benefit to the Colony, and to the promotion of its commercial and agricul- 
tural ivterests. 

I have observed with satisfaction the attention which you have be- 
stowed on the several projects which have been brought before you for 
| developing the mineral resources of the Province, and improving its 
| means of internal communication. 

I trust that the measures which you have passed for the amend- 
ment of several provisions for the criminal code—for the protection of 
| Mercantile interests—for rendering tie School Act of Upper Canada more 
effective—and for placing the Municipal institutions of Lower Canada 
on an improved footing, will be attended with beneficial results. 

The prevalence of disease among the immigrants who have arrived 
| from Europe, this season, has occasioned me much concern. I have not 
| failed to bring the subject under the notice of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
| of State, and represent the necessity of adopting measures to place immi- 
| gration to this Colony under more efficiert regulations. Meanwhile my 
warmest acknowledgments are due to you for the liberal provision which 
you bave made for relieving the indigent, and preventing disease from 
spreading in the Province. The charitable exertions of the clergy, of the 
| ladies attached to the religious communities, and of benevolent individu- 
als who belong to the laity, who have, at the hazard of their lives, min- 
| istered to the necessities of the sick, are beyond any praise to offer, but 
| I cannot refrain, on this occasion, from paying a tribute to their devoted- 
| ness and Christian zeal. 
| Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly : 

I thank you in the name of Her Majesty for the readiness with which 
you have voted the supplies necessary for the public Service and for main- 
taining the Credit of the Province. 

Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen: 

The several addresses to the Queen which you have transmitted through 
| me have been duly forwarded to be laid at the foot of the Throne. 
| By exercising the influence which you possess in your respective Dis- 
| tricts to carry out local improvements, and to give full effect to the wise 

and salutary enactments of the Legislature, you may render services to 
the community hardly less important than those which you discharge 
while you are assembled here. I am confident that these duties will en- 
gage your attention on your return to your homes, and I earnestly pray 
that your exertions for the advancement of the various interest Vf thie 
Noble Province, and for the benefit of all classes of the inhabitants, may 
be attended with the Divine Blessing. 
The Honorable the Speaker of the Legislative Council then declared 
| that it was the pleasure of His Excellency the Governor General that the 
| Parliament should stand prorogued to Monday the 6th September next. 
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Parties.—Our last advices from England left political parties in a very 
disjointed state. Lord John Russell’s Cabinet had not gained strength ; 
on the contrary, it had, in some degree, lost public confidence from its 





— Pt ey wher aah or ad ao advancing and shaking us by the 

‘ é essing perfectly good English. We were extremely 
pleased by their quiet and decorous behavour. As soon as we had made 
acquaintance with them all, we were led through gently winding paths 
to the principal village, where the court-house and church stands, as there | 
were one or two slight disagreements about land, which they wished to 
be brought before Lieutenant Wooldridge commander of the Spy, and 
who very speedily disposed of them without their having evinced, either 
during tke investigation or afterwards, the least feeling of discontent or 
displeasure. The church is a neat building, well arranged, with a pul- 
pit and benches, and is used as well for a court-house as a church. Mr. 
Nopps, the schoolmaster, performs ‘he various offices. We were shown 
the old gun belonging to the Bounty, that had been under water for 59 
years, and which was now lying near the court-house. We visited old 
Adams’s house and grave, the lastof which is situated in a beautiful spot 
next to his wife’s grave, and keptin trim order. After rambling about, 
and visiting one or two of the inhabitants who were not well (one of whom 
had wounded himself with his gun while out shooting goats a short time 
before we arrived, but was doing well), we returned to dinner, which 
had been prepared for us at M‘Coy’s house, and consisted of pork, yam, 
and sweet potatoes. Each family on the island take it in turn to enter- 


want of vigour, indicated by the abandonment of so many salutary pub- 
lic measures. Mr. Hume is on bad terms with the ministers, and speaks 
his mind freely of them. Lord John found it necessary, quite recently, to 
apologize to Mr. H. for some expressions he had used towards him; and 
the apology was made in the most ample manner. Great forbearance, 
however, is shown by Lord George Bentinck, and the tories, who would 
prefer Lord John’s continuance in office to the return of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

The new election will bring matters to their proper equilibrium; for 
the party gaining the greatest influence in the House of Commons will 


admitted that the tory protection party will not make any very strenu 
ous efforts, because it is very expensive to do so, and because they ap- 
prehend that the present cabinet is not destined te longevity. Any 











following words :— 


To speak plainly—universal suffrage has now 7 little terror for us: 

erably extensive, sa 
tisfies us that the class below the ten pound franchise are a class much 
more to be trusted than the mass of those who occupy ten pound houses. 
You will almost always find the working man a much more intelligent 
and better disposed mau than the small employer—the lodger than the 
lodging-house keeper—the customer at the chandler’s shop than the keep- 
er of that shop. Thanks to the exertions of our ever to be honoured 
clergy, and after that unrivalled body of teachers and benefactors, thanks 
to Lord Brougham, Mr. Charles Knight, and ‘the Useful Knowledge 
folk,” a wonderful change has been wrought in the habits of our working 
men even in cities and towns—a change which, if it proceed as it has 
proceeded hitherto, will, we predict, cause the most jealous guardians of 
the rights of rank and property, and of the interests of order, to havenew 
views of universal suffrage. Does any one suppose that under an uni- 
versal franchise Messrs. Duncombe and Wakley would represent Fins- 
bury, or Mr. Roebuck, Bath? 


This is rather remarkable language. for the Standard, and although we 
do not adopt the same opinion, we are fully aware of the rapid advance- 
ment made by the lower classes within the last ten or fifteen years. The 
prodigious circulation of the Useful Knowledge Society's works, and the 
circumstance of Chambers’s Journal extending to 90,000 copies weekly 

sale, are facts of deep import to the well-being of our fellow men. 

But the improvement is not all mental ; it is physical also; and one of 
the most important elements is the Wash houses recently invented, and 
the facilities every where given for bathing. Cleanliness has a powerful 
moral influence ; it is the first step towards improvement, and indicates 
that human pride is not wholly extinct. Another beneficial effect of 
cleanliness is, that it promotes intercourse with the better classes. To 
encounter poverty with filth is repugnant to every one; but poverty with 
cleanliness and respectful demeanour is no way objectionable to any 
man with a well regulated mind. 


*.* Notwithstanding the oppressive heat of the weather, and notwith- 
standing the paucity of subjects of interest in our last supply of British 
papers, we are enabled to-day to lay before our readers a sheet of much 
and varied interest. A few of the articles may be enumerated.—Lathom 
House, which records the bravery, loyalty, and devotion of the Stanleys 
during the Civil War, is another of those delightful papers, taken from 
Fraser's Magazine, of which we have already given so many, beginning 
with “ Holland House.’”’ They are full of historical interest, and are 
written with an elegant and graphic pen. The present paper possesses 
additional interest from the female heroism which is recorded in the 








control the destinies of the country for the time being. It seems to be | : 
| may have obtained a fabulous existence after the same fashion. 


person of the Countess of Derby. 

Iu the paper, ‘“‘ Who was Robin Hood?” extracted from the last Edin- 
burgh Review, the author feels disposed to deny the existence of that per- 
sonage. Robin Hood has been claimed by England, Ireland, and Scot 
land, and by half-a-dozen counties in England. If the existence of Robin 
Hood is altogether fabulous, the world would regret it, as we know not 
how to give up the bold and romantic robber whose exploits charm the 
youthful mind, and who never could be overcome by his enemies until 
treacherously bled to death by those who professed to be his physicians. 
That a man, or a party of men, who performed the daring exploits im- 
puted to Robin Hood, at one time existed, there can be no doubt, 
and he, or they, may have been personified after the manner of King 
Ludd, or Rebecca and her Daughters of modern times. The name of 
“ King Ludd” was given to a supposed celebrated frame-breaker, about 
forty years ago, when machinery began to supersede the use of hand- 
looms. Anew frame having been erected, a party of unknown persons 
would assemble in the night, enter the building, and break the frame; 
yet the author of the outrage could not be discovered. The universa 
cry in the neighbourhood was, that it was done by “King Ludd.” The tory 
government of that day, anxious to preserve order, made great efforts to 
apprehend and bring to justice this notorious person; a large military 
force was sent down, and, if we recollect rightly, a reward was offered 
for him; yet no such individual ever existed! A well-trained body of 
frame-breakers, who kept well their secrets and their movements, did all 
the mischief, and these men constituted the King Ludd. In the Welsh 
riots, which took place a few years ago, and which were nothing but a 
series of popular outbreaks against 7Z'urnpike Gates, “ Rebecca and 
her Daughters” were said to be the perpetrators ofall the mischief. Yet 
who was this Rebecca? No one knew, because such a personage, we 
say again, never existed. She was an impersonation given to a resolute 
set of men who were determined to get rid of paying tolls. Robin Hood 


The paper on thease of Modera Artillery, is the continuation of the 
subject we commenced some time since. Students of war will be de- 


event putting an early period to the existence of the government would | lighted with it. Hans Andersen’s account of himself is very interesting, 
be followed by a fresh election, and then all the expense must be re-in- | and not leas so, the Talleyrand papers, and “ Death in Life.’’ The article, 
curred. In consequence of this determination, it is thought by Bell’s | “I Owe You Nothing, Sir,” is by one of the “ Young England” paty, 
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— — ————— 
and its object is to show how much better the higher and lower classes 
in society would understand each other if they had more intercourse. 
The ear! valued not the schoolmaster uutil he discovered his worth by 

















She Albion. 


The ovis Di Tanti Palpitiwas also an exquisite performance; she im. 
parted so muchcharacter, so much light and shade to the composition, and 
adorned it with so much brilliant fiorituri, which she executed in herown 





witnessing his hereic and generous acts. It is a part of the system of |'nimitable manner, that arapturous encore was the result. In the scene 


“Young England” to restore the intercourse that existed in days of yore 
between the different clusses, which the customs of feudalism tended so 
much to promote. 


from Elisir d@’ Amore she was also highly successful,and won all hearts by 
her simple, artless, and gentle manner. In a series of scenes like those 
we have just now mentioned, which formed the entire entertainment, she 


We also present two political articles of importance ; first, a portion of | met with extraordinary success in Europe. She was compelled to resort 


an article from the London Quarterly Review, on the late currency embar- 
rassment, which is ascribed to the operation of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank 
Charter act of 1844. It is an essay of great ability, and highly interest- 
ing to all those who study monetary and banking operations. The second 
political article is Sir Robert Pee)’s address.to his constituents at Tam. 
worth. Itis a defence of his public policy since 1841, and indicates what 
his future course will be. The address, as may be supposed, has been 
assailed by the Protection party, who say the explanation is incomplete, 
because it does not explain why the ex-Premier deserted and betrayed 
his friends when he was pledged to support and protect them. 


Cheap Newspapers —The London Morning Chronicle has reduced its 
price from five-pence to four-pence each. This has been done in conse- 
quence of the great success of the Daily News which is published at three 
pence. The wisdom of this partial reduction on the part of the Chronicle 
is not apparent. If it dreaded the effects of its three penny opponent, or 
if it coveted the success of that same opponent, it should have come 
down to the same standard. To compete with a successful and compe- 
tert rival, it is necessary to be equal to it in all respects. To do other- 
wise is like trying to take the ace of trumps with the king, or endeavour- 
ing t» make a horse with three legs overtake one with four. 

We, however, very much question the policy of the Chronicle in what it 
has just done. The Chronicle is the avowed organ of the great whig party, 
and has been so since the days of Mr. Perry, whose editorial ability and 
high persona! character fully established it. The whigs, as a party, are 

wealthy, and they surely would have supported their own paper, and 
avowed organ of nearly half acentury without the necessity of its redu- 
cing its price. It is rare that a well established journal falls off, unless it 
be supinely or unwisely managed. If it keeps pace with the improve- 
ments of the age, it is pretty sure to retain its readers; and it is easier to 
sustain the circulation of a journal already well fixed in public opinion 
than to create a new one. 

The cheap daily paper system has been fully successful in New York, 
and many of them are doing well, having a large circulation; yet we ques- 
tion if the full priced papers have suffered much in the amount of their 
gales—some of them have even increased. This is readily accounted 
for, from the rapidly increasing population and the universal habit of 

newspaper reading and advertising. 

Until about ten or twelve years ago, the price of a London newspaper 
was seven pence, owing to the stamp duty. To establish a new daily pa- 
per was almost impossible from the costliness of the experiment. This 
gave to all the old papers a monopoly—a monopoly which Mr. Spring 
Rice, then Chancellor of the Exchequor, was determined to throw open. 
He reduced the stamp duty, and limited the size of the sheet to a 
certain number of superficial inches. This enabled other papers to 
enter the field of competition, but it gave great offence to the estab- 
lished papers, who took their revenge by giving the chancellor the bene- 
fit of a little of their “thunder,” and by bestowing on him the sonbriquet 
of Mr. Superficial Rice. In due time the “ thunderers” got over their 
anger, for in truth very little competition appeared, and Mr. Spring Rice 
lost his nick-name by going to the House of Peers as Lord Mount-eagle. 


The French Steamer Philadelphia.—We were unaole to avail ourselves 
of the kind invitation given us to visit this beautiful vessel on Thursday ; 
but we adopt a description of her, and the entertainment, from a morning 


contemporary. 

By invitation of Capt. Bresson we had the pleasure yesterday afternoon 
of examining his fine vessel, the Philadelphic, the second of the French 
line of steamers which has reached our port. The third, the Missouri, 
is expected soon to arrive. The Philadelphie\s a beautiful and, to our su- 

erficial eyes, a very carefully built vessel even for a Government ship. 
We found her mach larger than we had anticipated. She will compare 
well in size with any of our ocean steamers but the very largest—and 
not only her hull but all her rigging, fixtures, &c. seemed to be more in 
the style of English solidity than we usually give the French credit for 
attaining } : 

But the most remarkable thing to be found on board this vessel is that 
very un-French like article, comfort, real solid comfort and conveyience. 
The French have no word for ‘“ home,” but here every Frenchman may 
find a home on the sea, which in coziness, snuggery and all that sort of 
Dickens-like qualities, would quite put him in train for an English cot- 
tage, that is a cottage ornee, for the Phildelphie is as beautifully as she is 
appropriately fitted up. The dining room, contrary to the usual custom, 
runs across the vessel. 


Here we found sundry gentlemen quite absorbingly engaged in putting | 


its capabilities to the test; and from their evident satisfaction with them- 
selves and those around them, we could not doubt ihe fitness of the saloon 
or abilities of the steward,—if there be such a functionary on board the 
Philadelphic,—although we made no experiments ourselves, preferring to 
spend the few minutes we had to spare, under the guidance of Capt. 


Besson, who did the honours of his ship and his private cabin,—a spa- |’ ' 
cious and airy suite of rooms,—with equal kindness and grace. If his jint 


to this sort of monopolologue entertainment in consequence of the immense 
expense, and sometimes the utter impossibility of procuring a good party 
of singers. It may perhaps succeed as well here, for Madame Bishop’s 
great dramatic and vocal talents would command success everywhere, but 
it is an experiment yet to be tried. For our own part, we believe that 
the Opera, even supported as she is, will be more certain to render Ma- 
dame Bishop’s present triumphs ‘still unflagging in their course. 

The opera of Sonnambula was produced on Thursday evening. The 
house was crowded in every part, private boxes and all. It was a house 
worthy the time of the Keans, or even Fanny Ellsler. Madame Bishop 
in the character of Amina, fully equalled the expectations of her warm- 
est friends, but more in the acting upon this occasion than iu the singing. 
In the first act her singing was scarcely equal to her previous perfo rman- 
ces. Her voice was not in good order; it had less power than usual, and 
there was a constant tendency to sharpen on the upper notes, and some 
of her cadenzas were hardly executed with her usual certainty, yet she 
gave many points with exquisite delicacy, warmth, and tenderness. The 
omission of the duwett which closes the 1st act was ill advised, and great. 
ly disappointed the audience. In the 2nd act, however, Madame Bishop 
left us nothing to wish for. The situation is well known to every one. 
Tn a state of somnambulism she enters the Count’s apartment. In this 
state she is discovered by her lover and her friends—her mother, alone 
excepted—bear witness alike to his wrongs and to bis justice. 

Our readers can imagine the feelings of a woman in such a situation : 
conscious of her innocence, and ofa pure and devoted love which is its 
surest safe-guard, yet finding circumstances of a nature so damning, that 
all protestations are useless. In this scene Madam Bishop’s acting was 
beyond all praise. She entered fully and entirely into the spirit of the 
situation, and depicted with startling fidelity every change of feeling from 
wonder to indignation—to beseechment—to despair, and utter prostra- 
tion of mind and soul. We write in stronger terms than we wish, but 
we are simply describing the effect which this performance had upon us, 
and we believe upon the whole house. For ourselves, we have not been 
so much atfected by acting and singing for several years—not, indeed, 
since we were in Europe. The eathusiastic applause which greeted the 
artist at the close of the act, must have been highly gratifying to her. 
Never was applause more hearty, and rarely has it been more deserved. 
The third act is less arduous for the prima donna, but she acted up to 
the part throughout, and her silent pleading to Elvino, who upbraids her, 
was a beautiful point in her acting, and was appreciated by the audience. 
The finale, which was encored, was sung with great brilliancy and effect. 
Madame Bishop, however, sang it in Italian—Ah non giunge—which had 
avery strange effect, and was, in our opinion, in very questionable taste. 
To be sure the English words are execrable and almost impossible to sing. 
For instance, they are Ah don’t ming/e, the last syllable—g/e—being ac- 
cented ; and other words in equally impossible situations for pronuncia- 
tion will be found throughout the translation. Madame Bishop certainly 
made much by the change,—her rendering of the second phrase was 
deliciously tender and impassioned—but to substitute Italian for English 
was taking a great liberty. 

Madame Bishop was called out at the close of the second act and also 
when the opera was finished, and certainly a more genuine tribute to 





merit we have scarcely seen. 

Mrs. Bailey made the most of the very disagreeable part—Lisa. The 
part is a thankless one, but Mrs. Bailey contrived to make it more than 
usually interesting. She sang very pleasantly, but during her long re- 
tirement from the stage she has evidently lost somewhat in power and in 
style, which, however, a little practice will quickly restore. She was 
well received and was much applauded. 

Mr, Frazer made quite a hit in Elvino, and deservedly so, for we have 
not heard him sing so well since his first engagement in this country. 
He had the compliment of an encore in “ Still so gently o’er me stealing,” 
and was throughout encouraged by frequent applause. Mr. Brough also 





seemed to be upon his metal, for he seemed more like what we remem- 
| ber him to have been several years ago. 
| Thechorusses were executed in a very creditable manner, and the 
band was more than usually excelient. The Opera was well put upon 
the stage, indeed the Park seems to be determined not to be left behind 


in the theatrical race which is about to take place. 





| —-—- 
| NEW WORKS 

| Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. Harper and Brothers have issu- 
| ed the first volume of this work by the distinguished French poet and 


orator, Lamartine. The work has created a deep sensation among the 





savans and literary circles of Paris. It is, as its title indicates, an episode 
1e history of the French Revolution. The author takes up the heroes 


firmness and skill as a sailor equal his courtesy and generosity as a gen- | of the period connected with his subject, and presents a gallery of por- 


tleman,—and we cannot doubt it, for such qualities are usually compan- | traits whoselives are rich in incident and graphic in their details. By the | 


ions—a passage in the Philadelphie must be both secure and delightful. 
The company has been very neglectful of timely preparation for the arri- 
val of its steamers here, but through the activity and intelligence of Mr. 
Baitvarp, of the firm of Aymar & Co., who now acts as agent, the Phi- 
adelphie will be ready to sail on Sunday morning.— Courier and Enquirer. 





*.* Mr. Samuel Warren, the celebrated author of the “ Diary of a 
Physician,” is about to offer himself to the inhabitants of Finsbury to re- 
present them in the next Parliament. All lovers of literature will wish 
Mr. Warren success. 

*." The Canadian Parliament is prorogued after an active Session. 
We have given the speech of the Earl of Elgin on the occasion. 





OPERA AT THE PARK THEATRE.—MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 


Since our last article we have had frequent opportunity of hearing Ma- 
dame Bishop, and of comparing our more matured judgment with our first 
impressions. We have heard her in other pieces since, and can now con- 
sequently speak with more certainty of the extent of her powers. We 
have ound no reason to change the opinions we expressed of her last 
week ; it is true that we spoke in terms of high eulogy, but if a fault 
could be found with our remarks, it would be that we did not say as 
much as we might have said. 

Last week in addition to the Opera of Linda, she satig the grand scena 
from the Operaof Tancredi, by Rossini—O Patria—Di Tante Palpiti, 
in full costume. Her appearance was greeted by loud applause, at which 
we were not surprised, for a more beautiful warrior we never saw. Her 
dress was rich and gorgeous, and in perfect accordance with the costume 
of the period. She walked the stage with the air of a hero—indeed a 
more Majestic walk ahd carriage altogether could hardly be. Her de- 
livery of the recitative, was decidedly the most artistic performance we 
have yet heard from her ; it was enunciated with remarkable distinctness 
and energy, and its phrasing showed the finish of a perfect education. 


Her pronunciation of the Italian was admirable, and her voice ne-| 


ver displayed its powers and its brilliant qualities to such advan- 
tage. The recitative was rep >atedly interrupted by bursts of applause. 


| aid of documents, hitherto inaccessible, M. Lamartine has been enabled | 


| 


| to present a veritable biography of the different actors in that important 


'scene never before published. He describes his narrative with a power- | 


ful pen, and the actors and incidents in the bloody drama of the French 
| Revolution were, perhaps, never before so truly and graphically de- 
| picted. 
| Fresh Gleanings; or, A New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental 
Europe. By J. K. Marvel. New York, Harper and Brothers. A de- 
| lightful book of travels by an American author. Treading on ground ap- 
parently exhausted, the writer, by his original and piquant mode of treat 
| ing his subjects, throws the charm of novelty over the most hacknied to- 
pics. We can confidenty recommend it as one of the most amusing 
books of continental travels we have met with. The style is deliciously 
| pointed, quaint, and natural. 


Louis the 14th, and the Court of France in the Neventeenh Century. By | 


Miss Pardoe. Part III. New York Harper and Brothers. Miss Pardoe’s 
| work increases in interest as it proceeds. It deserves a place in every 
| library. 
THE DRAMA. 
| Park Tueatre.—Madame Bishop continues to draw crowded andien- 





| period when the town is comparatively empty, with the thermometer | 
| f 


ranging at fever heat. converting the theatre into an actual vapour bath. 


Mr. Simpson has presented a few of the late additions to his stock | 


| company. On Monday evening, Mr. W. Chapman, who has been en- 
| gaged to supply poor Fisher’s place, made a very successful debut in Mr 
| Pettibone. in the farce of “‘ A Kiss in the Dark.” Mr. Chapman stamped 


| himself'as an actor of no ordinary calibre. He is quaint, natural, and ef- 
| fective :—his performance elicited well-deserved applause. 

| Mrs. Geo. Jones, who leads the tragic business this season, and Mr. 
Hield, who is engaged for the light comedy, made their appearance on 
| Wednesday. We forbear any notice of the performance, for it would be 





_— nightly, and the furore seems on the increase She has certainly re- | 
vived the palmiest days of the opera at * Old Drury ;” and this too at a | 


August 14 


doing the new candidates injustice to decide upon their merits under the 
disadvantages surrounding the m on Wednesd ay evening. No performers 
could play to such a beggarly account of empty boxes as the theatre pre- 
sented that evening 

Mrs. Jones will be found a very us+ful assistant when she is brought 
into play with Anderson and Forrest, and we are happy to learn that 
these distinguished tragedians are to fallow Madame Bishop. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice the doings of the mi- 
nor theatres daring the week. There has not been mach of novelty at 
either of the houses. 

The Ravels commence a farewell engagement at Palmo’s on Monday 
evening; a vaudeville company under the direction of Mr. John Sefton 
will also be added to the entertainments. Miss Mary Taylor, Mrs, 
Watts, Tom Placide and Mr. John Sefton form the strength of the vaude- 
ville company. More cannot be desired. 














PARK THEATRE. 
BOXES... sceceeeseeee Gl OO Pit.scccceececeeeee BO 50 Gallery ...cccceceeeeee GO WB 
Doors open at? 0’clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o'clock. 


Monday—Mr. Frazer’s benefit, on which occasion Mad. Bi i 
Tusstay—Len Opera wane . ad. Bishop will perform. 
Wednesday—Mad. eee fe benefit and last appearance, 

Thursday—First night of Mr. Anderson’s engagement. Macbeth—Mr. Anderson. 
Mr. Anderson will appear on Friday and Saturday. 





\ RS. OKILL having announced in her recent School Circular, July 10, 1847, a de- 

parture trom what has been for wany years, the School Term of her establishment 
—taking tor it the period between September Ist and June 30th, instead of, as formerly 
from Sept. 15th to July Slst—here presents, to the parents end guardians other pupils; 
the following reasons for it: < 

1. The custom among some heads of families of spending, with their children, a part 
of the summer in the country, which, tormerly limited to a few, and continued toa 
short period, 1s now almost general, and exiends, in many cases, through the entire 
months of July and August, has, with it, introduced corresponding modifications in do- 
mestic and business relations of all kinds; and in none have changes, to meet this saln- 
tary habit, become more indispensable than in school arrangements; in the we!l-work- 
ing of which so much depends upon keeping the classes together, to attain thorough in- 
struction, and to promote a heal hful emulation. 

2. The necessity tor a systematic and uniform course, presenting tothe mind ofinstruc- 
torand pnpil equally a character of oneness, in which a well defined good must be 
| reached before completeness can be attained, is in no depariment of life more urgent 

than in that of instruction. Without this characteristic, education loses its ch ef end 
the establishment of orderly habits of mind and body, and the faculty of bending, ut pleasure, the 
powers of each to the will, How tar onbroken attendance upon school duties, yotil their 
completion, must tnd to fix these babits, and to prevent the formation of their oppeo- 
sites, and particularly of the one most fatal to the comfort of the individual as well as of 
others — desultoriness—need not be insisted on with any well-infi rmed person. 

3. The bond of sympathy between iustructor and pupil, which, although to some it 
may seem ot minor consideiation, is of truly great importance, both to moral and intel- 
lectual development, is greatly strengthened by the two remaining together during the 
entire course. If the pupil knows she may be taken from school at any moment, and 
the instructor has the same prospect, the one is kept in a state of mind the least teach- 
able, and most unfavourable to steady application, whilst the other is as naturally ren- 
dered anxious, lest the sole reward that can comvensate for the wearisome toil of teach- 
ing, the consciousness of having been instrumental in fulfilling the hopes of parents, by 
presenting to them a well trained mind, may unthiakingly be snatched away wher 
nearly earned. 

No 8 Clinton Place, New York, August 5th, 1247. 

fF" School wiil be opened Wednesday, September 1, 1847. 





aug 14—21. 
a PYROMET ER.—'This valuable addition to Medical Science, which we hadthe plea- 
sure of noticing in our Journal some short time since, has been, we find, noticed in 
all the Medical Journals of England, and Sir C. Soudimore’s New Work on Consump- 
tion, illustrated by many cases, but the most inte: esting contained in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
Essay is that of Freeman the American Giant. Dr. Warrington having ba: repeated 
and many applications for the Spyrometer, will arrange and get them made for the 
proiession ifthey send orders tohim at 218 Ninth-street. And he may be consulted be- 

tween the hours of 8 and 10 daily. aug 14—tt. 








fUINANCES AND FINANCIAL POLICY OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES.— Tue Bankers’ MaGazine, published monthly, 64 pp. &vo., at three 

dollars per annum. ‘The July and August numbers contain I. A Review of the Private 
and Joint Stock Banks of Lon‘on. HL. Exbibit of the present public debt of the United 
States. Ill Currency of Hamburg, France, England, and Scotland. IV. Recent Bank 
Trials. V. Exhibitotevery bank in New York, Connecticut, Maine, and Obio. V1. 
Essay upon Life tusurance. VII. Account of Savings Banks. 

or The present volume will show the d+ bts, revenues, and expenditures of the Uni- 
ted States, also of each of the States, and of European Governments; with exhibits o 
all the banks throughout the United States; i» portant decisions respecting banks and 
nations; valuable essays upon currency, banking, savings banks, lile insurance; a list 
of all the Banks in Great Briiain and the United States. Orders per mail to be ad- 
dressed to 

J. SMITH HOMANS, Publisher, 184 Baltim re-street, Baltimore, Md. 
aug 14—5t* 
YO LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—WANTED, A PARTNER, either active or spe- 
cial, in a long established Literary Institution of bigh character. To any one hav- 

ing a capital of Five Thousand Dollars this opportunity of investment presents advan- 
gee notofien to be met with. Reterences of the most satisfactory nature willbe given. 
The profits wili be from 25 to 30 per cent, and may be increased to much more. For 
particulars as to information where an interview may be bad, apply, if by letter post- 
ro to “ Socius ” at the office of the Albion paper, 3 Barclay street, or to Dr. BART. 
LETT at the same office. aug 7—4t. 


UFFALO, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detroit in 22 bours- 

From Boffalo to Chicago in 54 hours A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Detroit and Buffalo, in connection wit’ the Central Ra 
Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Allen. master, 800 tons bur 
then, low pressure engine, will run as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffalo every Mo: day 
and ‘Thursday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours. 

The LONDUN, G. E. Willoughby, master, leaves Buffalo for Detroit every Monday 
and ‘Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffaio every Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 h surs. 

The above boats are, for sirength, speed, comfort, and accommodations, no. surpassed 
by »ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and well known captains. 

Passengers will be receipted from Buffalo to Chicago, or from Chieago to Buffalo by 
this line. Every effor, will be made to render the passage sale, rapid, comfortable, and 
punctual. aug 7—3m. 





LADY, who has been long accustomed to give instructions in French, Music, and 

4% all the branches of an English education usually taught in the first schools of the 

} Union, is d+ sirous of obtaining a situation as Governess in a private family, or as Prin- 

cipei ina School, and begs leave to refer any person wlo wishes to engege her servicel 

| in either cap: city, to Edward Prime, Esq., Prime’s Buildings, Wall-street; Mrs. Okils, 
No. 6 Clinton Place; or to Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office. 1ug 7—St. 


BBOTT’S INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR CLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES.— 
Rev. GeorGe D. Asport, Principal, No. 18 University Place, between Washington 
|} and Union Parks 
| This ins itution is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa- 
| tion. Itembraces, however, introductory depariments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of study, instructior and lectures, ensure a thorough, systematic, and 
symmetricale ucation, from the earliest years In the deve lopment and d seip! ne of 
| the mind, constant reference is had to the formation of an accomplished Christian cha- 
| racter. 

The number of pupils in each deportment is limited. The fall term will commence 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A few young ladies are received as members of the family of 
the Princips»l. 

Further information, or circniars may be obtained on application by letter, or afver 
August 20, of the Principal. personally, at the institution. aug 7 


| PYHE PICTURE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, which has been presented to the sub- 
scribers of the Albion, is coloured in beauti‘ul style by W. H. Butler, No. 251 B road- 
| way, over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. jul 31—2m*. 





Britisit Vice ConsuLave, Matamoros, May, 1847. 
} R. JAMES GRANT, of Perth, Scotland, having, there is reason to believe, been 
murdered near Serraloo, Mexico, in the month of January last, his heirs are req vesi 
| ed to make their residence known to Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice Consul at Matamoros. 
jul 31—it. F. L. GIFFARD, Vice Consul. 








| D*% HALL’S Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, and cure of Diseases of the 
| THROAT AND LUNGS, ty a new and safe mode of treatment, 200 pp. &vo. 5th 
| Ed., 1647. For sale at 193 Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, and 109 Main-street, Gineinnat q 
| Office in Cincinnati from Ist June to Ist Novembe:, and in New Orleans thereatter. 

| 


17. 





HIS DAY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with en- 

graviogs, 8vo.; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents; comprising a 

| familiar description of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Visicn; Rules for 

the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 

Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for their selection, by JAMES W. POW- 

ELL, M. D., Oculist, Aurist, &c. To be had at the Author’s, 261 Broadway, corner oi 
Warren-street; and of al) booksellers. may 22—3m. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 ton 
and 440 horse power each. . 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, ......seseee0s Soeccescocceses ++eee-Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 









| Caledonia, --Capt Edward G, Lott. 

| Britannia, -++-Capt. John Hewitt, 

| Cambria, ..ccccce: -cocccccccscccccvecesccccs Capt. Charles H. E.Jadkins 
ACADIA,. ocecccccccccccccccccssescccccesesseees Capt. William Harrison. 


| Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
| FROM LIVERPOUL | 7 FROM BOSTON 
| | Hibernia, on the 16th August, 1847. 
Cambria, on the 4th August 1847. | Cambria on the Ist September, 1847 
| Caledonia ** 19th August, 1247. Cal donia, “ 16th September, 1547. 
Britannia, “ 4th Septemver, 1847. Britannia, “ ist October, 1847. 
| Passengers’ baggave must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
| Pasvage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for 
| Notreightexcept specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
| D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 
C8" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a iine between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. ‘The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
| fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
| pool and Hatifax ard Soston,ead between Liverpool and New York. 
| The four Steam Ships now building are, ’ 
The America } The Niagara 
as Canada | * Europe. 
nug 14. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, atthe Uffice No. 3 Barclay siree( 
NewYork, by J. 8S. BARTLETT, M.D., sole propriewr; and forwarded by the mails 
| of the same day te all parts ot the continent. 
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